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STATE OF New York. 



IN SENATK, 



Afbu. 2, 1907. 



SIXTY-SECOND ABDUAL REPORT 



PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YOKK. 



The Pbison Association of New Yoek, 

135 East Fifteemth Strket, 
New Yobk, April 2, 1907. 
Hon. Lewis Stuyvebant Chahlee, Lieutenant-Govemor, New 
York: 
SiB. — In accordance with chapter 163 of the Laws of 1846, 
we have the honor to present the sixty-second annual report of the 
Prison Association of New York, and to respectfully request that 
yon will lay the same before the Legislature. 

Respectfully, 

EUGENE SMITH, 

President. 
Samdel J. Baeeows, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
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The Sisty-seeond Annual Report of the Prison Association 
of New York, inclndes the report of the Executive Committee, 
transmitted to the Legislature April 2, 1907, «nd the report of 
the Corresponding Secretary, with notes on European prisons and 
other matter hrought down to Octoher 1, 1907. Aa the financial 
year of the Association corresponds with the calraidar year, the 
record of donations and the Treasurer's report are limited to the 
3l8t of Decemher, 1906. Contributions made during 1907 will 
be acknowledged in the next Annual Report. 
[Ill 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



To the Honorable the Legislaiwre of New York: 

Several important matters bearing a vital relation to our penal 
system demand the consideration of your honorable body at the 
present time. Two of them are so urgent in character that we 
express the hope that action on them will not be deferred to 
another session. 

THE STATE COMMISSION OF PEISOHS. 

Under the Constitution provision is made for a State Board 
(if Charities, a State Commission of Lunacy, and the State Com- 
mission of Prisons. The members of such boards are appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the advice of the Senata To thfj 
Legislature is left, however, the determination of the number of 
members in these boards and their powers within the limits of the 
Constitution. 

The State Commission of Prisons as at first constituted con- 
sisted of eight members, one from each judicial district, one of 
them a woman, all of whom served without salary. 

By the Laws of 1901 the State Commission of Prisons was re- 
duced to three members. The President of such Commission now 
receives an annual salary of $3,500, the other members serving 
without compensation. Though the membership of the Commis- 
sion was reduced from eight to three, its duties were largely in- 
creased by the Law of 1901, providing that the State- Commission 
of Prisons shall constitute a Board of Commissions for Paroiea 
Prisoners for the State Prisons. The practical result of this 
change has not been satisfactory. The Board not having paid 
inspectors has not been sufficiently equipped to adequately inspect 
^1 the penal institutions ; «nd still mo?e difficult has it been under 
existing conditions to perform its duties aa a Board of Parole. 

D,9 zee. y Google 



14 AnirnAi. Ebpokt of thb 

The prime difficulty is not in the smallnesa of the Board, but (as 
is explained later) in the character of the taak imposed on it. 

The law reducing the number of Commissioners to three per- 
mitted the assignment to membership in such Commission to other 
State officers, and for a time the Commission .consisted of a 
Presidwit, the Treasurer, and the Superintendent of Pria(«i9. 
This method of constituting the Board ^as based on ^e fallacious 
assumption that its duties are of minor importance and can be 
performed with a slight expenditure of time and effort, but the 
work of paroling prisoners and also of inspecting penal institu- 
tions and exercising a strict watch-care over administration and 
expenditure are of great importance and cannot be adequately 
jierformed in a superficial or perfunctory manner. 

The plan therefore of reducing the size of the Board while in- 
creasing its duties haa not been successful. The active work of 
the Secretary in the field and in his office, tc^ther with the in- 
spections made by members of the Commission, has maintained the 
official oversight of penal institutions contemplated by the Con- 
stitution ; but the work of paroling prisoners has suffered partly 
because of the inability of the tnembers of the Commission to give 
sufficient time to it and partly because of the lack of any sufficient 
standard of eligibility for parole based upon a merit system. 

It is recognized as eminently desirable that the Parole Law 
shall be extended so as to bring a large number of prisoners within 
its operation. It is also important that the functions of the 
Prison Commission, instead of being contracted, should be en- 
larged, and its powers increased. How therefore can both of these 
ends be secured ? In the discussion of this question the Preeid«it 
tnd Corresponding Secretary of this Association have been in 
frequent communication with the members of the Commission. 

PI^NS PROPOBED, 

Of the various plans discussed the most important are, first, that 
the work of parole shall be assigned to a separate board ; seccmdly, 
that the Parole Board ^all consist of two members, to be paid at 
the rate of $4,000 a year, each; with the Superintendent of 
Prisons as a third member of the Board. 

As to the State Prison CommissicHt it is fiopoaed to remove the 
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salaty of the President, to make the other State offi.<!eFB ineligible 
to membership, and to enlarge its memberBhip, increase its powers, 
and furnish it witli inspectors. 

FtriTOAMBNTAI. DEFECT OP ODB STATE PBI80N PABOLB- BTSTBM. 

The objection to a paid Board of Parole, two members of 
which are to giye their entire time to this work, is that it does 
not remedy the fundamental defect of our present parole system. 
That difficulty doea not consist alone in the fact that the Board 
of Parole meets once in three months, and it is not to be corrected 
l^ having it meet once a month ; it consists in the fact lliat no ade- 
quate standard has been prescribed as a condition of parole, nor 
any adequate mefiiod of marking and grading by which prisoners 
can earn their way to eligibility. The mere fact of constitut- 
ing a Parole Board with paid members or judges would not secure 
the evidence which the Board must have as a basis for its 
judgment. That evidence should afford information not merely 
regarding the character of the man before he went to pristoi, 
though this is not to be ignored, but especially r^arding his con- 
duct and character as revealed or developed during his prison life. 

The fundamental idea of the indeterminate sentence law is 
first that a prisoner must be committed to ah institutiOTi until it 
is safe to release him on parole, and that within the maximum 
limits prescribed by law the prisoner must himself fix the length 
of his sentence by his attainments, bis conduct and bis character 
in prison. TTnTess therefore a prison system is organized and 
adapted to effect not only physical and intellectual, but soine 
moral improvement in the prisoner, no parole board, however 
well salaried its members, is in much better position to determine 
the advisability of releasing an offender than was the judge who 
committed him. The indeterminate sentence is the keystone of 
the reformatory system, and all penal institutions to which it is 
applied must be essentially reformatory in character. Their 
methods may differ, their rules may be varied, it is not to be ex- 
pected that precisely the-same methods used for juvenile offenders 
can be applied to adults, but a merit system of some sort is in- 
dispensable. It is effectively applied in civil life to normal 
persons in schools, collegea, government service; and also in 
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military life, and with suffident elasticity can be applied to those 
committed to peual institutions. 

This has not only been practically demonstrated in the picmeer 
reformatory for felona which the State of New York founded at 
Elmira,- hut in State prisons in Mimiesota, Indiana, and other 
States: Sir Walter Crofton, carrying ont the ideas of Macono- 
chie, showed how hroad might he the application of the marking 
system. The term once applied in derision to the reformatory 
system that it turns a prison into a moral hospital or a public 
coll^ie may be accepted with satisfaction by those who believe 
fiat a prison is a failure if it is not educational and curative. 

Let our prisons be organized on the basis of a firm and severe 
discipline, which- in the broadest sense is educational and cor- 
rective; let privil^;e8 be earned instead of bought; let a better 
grade of officera be secured who command the respect instead of 
the contempt of the prisoners, and the work of a board of parole 
would be' rendered comparatively simple. A session once a month 
would suffice for its deliberations. In the majority of cases the 
prison record of the offender would in itself furnish a sufficient 
basis, and the attention of the board would be occupied mainly 
with exceptional cases for conditional release and surveillance. 

Under the theory of parole the prisoner is still under tho au- 
thority of the prison officials. He is still subject to their re- 
straint and control. To make this theory effective, the surveil- 
" lance must be real and efficient. A sufficient nnmber of paroln 
officers must beprovided to keep watch of paroled men. More 
money could be effectively spent in securing more competent mai 
for prison guards and a greater number of parole officers.' 

A PAID BOABD AS TBT UNITEOBSSABT. 

A sufficient argument against the necessity of the paid Board 
of Parole is that such Board, if created, woiild,have to dispose of 
the cases of but one-half o£ the prisoners committed to our insti- 
tutions for felony, the other half being committed to the State 
refo;rmatories and under the jurisdiction of the Board of Man- 
agers of these reformatories. For thirty years the parole work 
connected with Elmira has been done by an unpaid Board. It 
has gradually increased in volume. The commitmenta to the 
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PEISOIT ASSOOIA.TIOIT OF NUW TOKK. 17 

reformatory last year equaled the number of commitments to 
the three State prisons, and the number of paroled caaea is in 
« excess of that under the State Prison Parole Board. There seems 
therefore no need as yet of creating a paid Parole Board to do 
for one-half of the prisoners of the State what is effectively done 
by an unpaid Board for the other half. At some time in the 
future when an absolute indeterminate sentence is adopted and all 
releases are conditional a Court of Parole, properly constituted 
of paid members' may become necessary. 

VALUE OF VOLUNTEER, PUBLIC-SPIEITED SERVICE. 

While the necessities of administrative work require the activi- 
ties of trained men giving their whole time to its duties, this 
(committee would regard it as unfortunate if the whole prison 
pystem should be exclusively in the hands of paid functionariea. 
This would exclude from participation men and women of wide 
(^xperience in business and philanthropy capable of devoting a 
sufficient amount of time and thought to the general oversight 
and development of our penal system, but who could not give all 
their time to the administration of details. It would place out 
of the field of public service citizens whose high ability and 
character could not be commanded by any salary the State could 
offer. The direction of the private philanthropies of the State 
are in the hands of such men and women and in various 
spheres of public activity the same di'^tinguished ability and de- 
votion have often been invoked by the State with the greatest suc- 
cess. The State Board of Charities furnishes such an illnstration 
in relation to the dependent and defective classes, and in the field 
of penolf^ we may refer to the service rendered for so many 
years by the Board o£ Managers of Elmira, the Boards of Man- 
agers of the reformatories for women, and by the State Commis- 
sion as at first constituted. 

FBEBINQ PENAL INSTITDTIONS FBOM POLITICS, 

Another argument for a strong nonpartisan State Prison Com- 
mission is that it will be a step in the direction of taking our 
prisons out of politics. Kothint; has more seriously interfered 
with the devf-lopment of our penal system. Political favoritism 
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has dictated appointmajts, favored the retention of tlie incomr 
petent, and disturbed discipline with the most imfortuoate re- 
BultB. One reason of the great efficiency of the Elmira Reform- 
atoiy ia that it has never been under political domination. 

We therefore recommend the passage of the bill providing for 
a State Commission of Prisons of seven members, one of whom 
shall be a woman, themembers to serve without salary, but to re- 
ceive ten dollars per diem when attending the meeting of the 
Board or engaged, in official inspections. Such a board shonld 
meet at least once a month. It should be composed of members 
who accept the (dEce not as an honorary compliment, bnt with the 
full understanding and acceptance of the degree of serviceB it 
requires. 

With the reconstitution of the State Commission of Prisons 
it is necessary also to reconstitute the Board of Parole. Thia 
work can be promptly done by a special committee of the Com* 
mission in connection with the State Superintendent of Prisons, 
who shall be ex officio a member of the State Board of Parc^e. 

STATE COSTEOl. OF PEISONEES. 

Governor Hughes, in his first message to the L^sTature, has 
justly directed attention to the condition of the county jails and 
penitentiaries. He says : " There is urgent necessity for rfr 
• form in administration, and the question is presented whether 
it is not advisablei to reorganize the prison system of the State 
and through State control to secure uniformity of condition and 
discipline." 

For several years the Prison Association has been making 
recommendations along this line. It believes that the only way 
to remedy some of the difficulties, especially the idl^iess in jails 
and penitentiaries, is to liave all sentenced prisoners under State 
control. We respectfully solicit the favorable attentiim of your 
honorable body to the bill introduced by Senator Eaapp " author- 
izing and directing the Commission of Prisons to inquire as to 
the most practical methods of providing State houses of correc- 
tion and a reformatory for misdemeanants." 

All workers in the State in the field of charity and penology 
are agreed that there is urgent need for a reformatory for mis- 
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demeansnts. The State Conference of Chftritiefl and Correction 
haa twice passed resolutions in this direction. The Commission 
of Prisons iiaa repeatedly recommended and supported its dwnand 
with convincing figures. However, the acquisition of the peni- 
tentiaries and the establishment of a reformatory for misdemean- 
ants may well t>e considered together. It is important to ascei^ 
tain on what terms the counties will be willing to dispose of their 
penitentiaries. This information can readily be obtained by the 
State Commission of Prisons in time for action by the 
new Legislature. 

LA.BOB IN BEPAIBIKO AND ERECTING PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Under the la^ of the State the " labor of the convicts in State 
prisons and reformatories in the State, after the necessarj- labor 
for and manufacture of all needed supplies of said institutions, 
shall be primarily devoted to the State and the public buildings 
and institutions tiiereof." There is also a provision that no 
manufactured article shall be purchased from any other source 
unless the State Commission of Prisons shall certify that it can- 
not be furnished from the penal institutions. This law needs W> 
be strengthened so as to provide that prisoners shall .be employed 
for the erection and repair of the buildings in which they may 
be or are to be confined or employed. No board or official chai^d 
with the power and duty of erecting or repairing any penal insti- 
tution should be authorized to make any contract for the erection 
or repairing of the same unless the State Commission of 
Prisons shall have certified that the work to be done cannot be 
done by prisoners available for that purpose. 

Jn the erection of the new prison to take the place of Sing Sing 
a large number of prisoners now maintained by the State in idle- 
ness in the penitentiaries could be profitably utilized and power 
to transfer them should be given to the State Commission of 



NEW STATE PBI80N. 

The welcome law providing for the selection of a new site for a 
prison to take the place of Sing Sing was hampered in its opera- 
tion by an unfortunate provision providing that the site must 
contain trap rock to be used on public roads. The interpretation 
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of tliig provision in its strict geological sense rendered the selec- 
tion of a site impossible, for out of seventy-two propositions re- 
ceived but two contained trap rock, and these were not conaidered 
suitable for prison sites. The Commission has already asked the 
Legislature to modify the law and to grant an additional appro- 
priation to carry on the work. 

PEOBATION. 

We again express the hope that a new probation law may be 
enacted embodying the most important recommendations made by 
the State Commission appointed to report on that subjent. Oa 
this subject we may well conclude with the words of the Gov- 
ernor in his message to the Legislature : " The value of the pro- 
bation system is well recognized, but the system requires per- 
fecting. There is need of careful and sympathetic study of the 
matter, for the advantages which it promises caraiot he had un- 
less a practicable statutory scheme is worked out and is carefullv 
administered." 

EUGENE SMITH, 

President. 
Samtjbl J. Babeowb, 

Corresponding Secretary. ' 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 



The work of the Prison Aaso^iation of New York oaimot be 
told by statistics. The record of cases investigated at court, of 
those placed (m probation, the statistics of prisoners released on 
parole and committed to onr custody, or of discharged convicts 
aided in our relief department, indicate in a general but imper- 
fect way important aspects of our work on its personal side. We 
are there dealing with individuals. There is satiafaetion in feel- 
ing that every year a certain number of young men are, by direct 
personal efforts, saved from becoming habitual criminals. The 
value of our work at court is emphasized every time there comes 
to our office for relief a discharged prisoner who is evidently an 
habitual rounder. The hopelessness in sudi a case of expecting 
a permanent cure directs our attrition again to the importance 
of those influencea and agencies which might have saved this 
very man from hopeless wreck if liiey had been applied early 
enough to his individual lifa More and more this Association, 
more and more society is recognizing the transcendent importance 
of preventive work. By studying the causes of crimie, the press- 
ure of social responsibility and the results of Social neglect, as 
this Association has done during the many years of its existence, 
we are able to point out directions in which life-saving forces 
may be successfully applied. 

While the direct personal work with individual offenders is 
therefor© important, the sociological and scientific work, which 
the Association is able to do in its proper fleJd, is no leas 
important. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

With it must be associated the work of public education. New 
channels for this are constantly opening. The Corresponding 
Secretary is called upon to address schools and colleges, social, 
[21] 
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philauthropic^ judicial and religious societies on topics relating 
to the principles and practices of our work. An educated and 
developed public eeutiment must be the basis of all impTOTement 
in our penal system. Laws and traditions stand in the way of 
the very social protection they are supposed to famish. Laws 
must be revised, methods reconstructed. A developed public 
sentiment must be the basis of all legislative reform. The Cor- 
responding Secretary is obliged to give much of his time to this 
work of propaganda. It is necessary not only to awaken sym- 
pathetic interest in the individual prisoner, but also to secure tie 
acceptance and adoption of principles which wiU have far-reaching 
results in affecting the lives of thousands of public offenders. 

The last Sunday in October has for several years been design 
nated as Prison Sunday. The attempt to enlist the interest of a 
large number of churches in prison work on that day has not 
been successful for various reasons, one of which is, that it is not 
always convenirait for ministers to preach on crime and its treat- 
ment on that particular day. The attention of the ministers of 
New York city was, however, called to the opportunity last year 
and favorable responses were received from Grace Church, tie 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, the Church of the Ascen- 
sion and Christ Church, Staten Island. Dr. Coffin, of the Madi-" 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, preached an appropriate 
serrarai on that day and circulars relating to prison work were 
distributed in this and other churches. A notice of Prison Sun- 
day was sent to about 100 newspapers. 

On November 4th, by the kind invitation of Rev. Dr. Crowder, 
1 gave an address at Christ Church, Staten Island, and on De- 
cember 9th, spoke at the Church of the Ascension, New York, 
whose rector, Dr, Mottet, has been a constant friend of our worfu 
Contributions were received from Grace Church and also from the 
Society of Ethical Culture. 

January 16, 1907, I addressed, by invitation of Professor W. 
E. Bailey of Yale University, his class on sociology. The op- 
portunity to speak to some 250 students is a grateful and inspir- 
ing one, and the speaker was accorded a warm welcome. When 
one remembers that thirty years ago there was hardly a professor 
of sodology in any coBege in the United States, it is gratifying to 
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i-ecognize the splendid work that is now being carried on in this 
departm^it in many American colleges. A powerful agency in 
the same direction are the schools of philanthropy at New York 
and Boston. Por the last three years I have deemed it a privi- 
lege and opportunity to give ten lectures on penology each year 
before the School of Philanthropy in New York. 

I also had the privil^e of addressing the People's Institute at 
Cooper Union on "■ Some things that need to he done to improve 
our prison system." The large hall was filled, the audience 
quick and responsive, and showed in the discussion that followed 
unusual intelligence in asking questions. 

" Charities and the Commons " is now the most representative 
and effective popular journal in the field of philanthropy and 
sociol<^. Though its work is quite as scientific as much that 
appears in the more technical magazines published by the differ^ 
ent universities, its more popular method gives it a. wider and 
larger influ^ice in the development of public sentiment I have 
counted it an honor to be included <hi its staff and to furnish con- 
tributions along penological lines. 

In addition to various artioleB for that journal I have also pre- 
pared an article on penology for the EncyclopcBdia of Social Re- 
form, edited by Dr. W. D. P. Bliss. 

Through, the generosity of Hon. William P. Letchworth, my 
artifde entitled " How to Eeduce Our Prison Population," re- 
printed from " Charities and the Commons," November 3, 1906, 
was widely distributed throughout the State. 

In answer to an inquiry from Hon. Whitelaw Eeid, Ambassa- 
dor of the United States at the Court of St. James, presented 
through Hon^ Eugene Philbin, a member of our Executive Com- 
mittee, and also a member of the Board of Regents of New 
York, I prepared from material in our library a statem^it giving 
facts, statistics and the testimony of experts in regard to the re- 
latitoi of education and crime. It included the excellent address 
by the Et. Eev. Samuel Fallows, LL.D., President Board of Man- 
agers of the Illinois State Reformatory, delivered before the 
National Prison Association at Quincy, HI., October 17, 1904, «i 
" The Relation of Crime to the Common School." 
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JMFOBTAKT OHANaES IS IJ;GI8I.ATI0N IN 1907. 

This year has been one of the most important in the history 
of penal legiBlation in New York. The cordial interest of Giov- 
emor Hughes has been manifest from the first. Since my con- 
nection with the Prison Association, no Governor has given more 
personal attrition to penological problems or shown more con- 
fidence in the ideas and aims represented by our Association or 
paid more attentitm to its su^estiona. 

The most important changes effected by legislation this year 
are the following; 

THB NEW FBISON BITB. 

The law establishing a new prison to take the place of Sing 
Sing, which was previously hampered by a provision requiring 
the purchase of a site containing trap rock, was modified so as 
to allow the purchase of a site containing trap or other rock suit- 
able for use in the improvement of public highways. The new 
site is notto exceed 600 acres in extent. There is a provision for 
condemnation proceedings, if necessary, and $125,000 additional 
were appropriated for beginning the work. 

STATE COMMISSION OP PKISONS. 

Under the administration of Governor Odell, and by his ad- 
vice, the former State Commission of Prisons was reduced to 
three members, and the President was given a salary of $2,500. 
The Commission has now been reconstituted, somewhat on the 
original lines, though with barged powers. The Commission 
consists of seven persons, to be appointed by the Governor, It 
elects its own President and Vice-President. The salary of the 
President is abolished, but each Commissioner receives ten dol- 
lars per day for the time actually spent in the performance of 
his duties in addition to his expenses. Under the new bill the 
Superintendent of Prisons is not eligible for service as a member 
cf the Commission of Prisons. Inasmuch as it is the duty of tbe 
Commission to investigate and inspect prisons in the pristm de- 
partment, the wisdom of this provision is clear. 

Governor Hughes has been fortunate in securing some ex- 
cellent members for the new Commission. The President, Ihr. 
Charles F. Howard of Buffalo, has been for some years President 
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of tte Ebnira Board of Managers. The Vice-Preaident, Mr. 
Thomas W. Hynes, was commissioner of correction for New York 
under Mayor Low. Mr. "Rc^i P. Clark of Binghamton has been 
district attorney of Broome county and was a memW of the Pro- 
bation Commission. Mrs. Sarah L. Davenport, the only woman 
on the Board, was an efficient member of the former Conmuseion. 
Mr. Henry Solomon, of New York, has been, for a number of 
years, an active and efficient member of the Elmira Board of Man- 
agers. The other new members are Francis C. HimtingUm of 
New York and Edgar A. Newell, of Ogdensburg, gentlemen 
known for public spirited service. 

STATE PROBATION COMMISSION, 

Another important law, lie outcome of two years* agitation, 
creates a State Probation Commission of seven persons, four to 
be appointed by the Governor, one to be selected by the State 
Board of Charities, one by the State Commission of Prisons and 
the Commissioner of Education. The executive officer of the 
Commission is its secretary, elected by the Commission at a 
salary of $3,500 a year, who is to supervise probation throughout 
the State. The Governor showed his confidence in the personnel . 
of the original Probation Commission by appointing four of its 
members to serve on this new Commission, which is composed of 
Mr. Komer Eolka, Chairman, Felix M. Warburg, Dr. Charles F. 
McKenna of New York, and Frank E. Wade of Buffalo, Denni^^ 
McCarthy of Syracuse, representing the State Board of Charities, 
Roger P. Clark of Binghamton, representing the State Commiasion 
of Prisons and Andrew S. Draper of Albany, the Commissioner 
of Education. The Secretary la Mr. Arthur W. Towne of 
Syracuse. 

THE BOAED OF PABOLB. 

A third important law, which in some respects marks an epoch 
in the administration of our State prlgons, is flie law reconsti- 
tuting the Board of Parole. As previously craiBtituted, the Board 
was constituted of the three members composing the State Com- 
mission of Prisons. Under the new law, the Board consists of the 
Superintendent of Prisons and two members to be appointed by 
the GoTemor. A vital provision of the law is that the Board is to 
adopt a uniform system of marking prisoners in the State's 
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prisons. HiUierto die Soard liaa lacked tlie inforniation vluch a 
marking and grading system would fumisl^ and tlie prisoner has 
also lo^ed the Btimnlus 'wbidi t^e marMng BTstem may give to 
him. Tjiere is no reason irtiy this featnire of prisiHi disdpline 
which has been found ao useful in Teformatories, should not be 
used in other institutions. Indeed, it has already been applied 
successfully in State's prisons at home . and abroad. The new 
Eoard has already worked out a sdieme of -mnrViTig whidi will be 
submitted to the teet of experience. It is the part of its duty 
also to examine and report to the Governor wi& its recommoida- 
tions on all applications for pardon referred to it by the 
Governor. 

Gtovemor Hughes showed his confidenco, not only in the prin- 
ciple of the indeterminate sentence implied in this law, but also 
in the capacdty of our President to expound and apply it by ask- 
ing Hr. Eugene Smith to become a member of the Par<^ Board. 
The Corresponding Secretary, while regretting that Mr. Smith 
could not accept the position, recognizes the force of the personal 
and professional reasons which compelled him to dedine it. It is 
gratifying to add that the Board has in the person of ex-Com- 
modore Wadhams and Mr. George A. Iiewis of Buffalo, two gentle- 
men who are deeply interested in the work, and are able to ^ve 
sufficient time to meet monthly at ea^ of the State prisons as the 
law requires. 

MIHOEB IN COUNTY JAILS. 

A bill introduced at the su^estion of the State Commission 
of Priscais amends the coimty law in relation to the management 
of county jails so as to provide for the entire separation of minor 
from adult prisoners. 

BXTBN1>INe T;EE INDBTEBMINATE BBNTBNOa lAW. 

For the last three years, the Superintend^it of Prisons, Mr. 
Collins, has been making commendable efforts to extend the (dera- 
tion of the Indeterminate S^itence Law. Bills for that purpose 
were vetoed by Governor Odell and also Governor Higgins, the 
latter, I believe, taking the groimd that the Parole Board at that 
time could not perform the, additional duties which tiie law 
would involve. The re(K)nstitution of the Parole Board and t^ 
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sd<^»ti(ai of a grading and marking system has removed tbe^ 
objecti<Mi8, and it is a satisfaction to know that the Indeterminate 
Sentence Law has been extended. By amendment to section 
C87-A, it is provided that a person never before convicted of a 
crime ponishable b; imprisonment in a State's prison, who is 
convicted of a felony other than murder in the first or second 
degree and sentenced to State's prison, shall be sentenced thereto 
under an indeterminate sentence, the minimum not less than a 
year, and the maximum not more than the longest period fixed by 
law for the punishment of the offense. This amendment makes 
it mandatory upon courts to sentence first offenders in felony 
cades on indeterminate sentences, that is when they are sentenced 
instead of being placed on probation. Under the present law, the 
mandatory provision applies only to offenses for which the penalty 
cannot exceed imprisonment for five years. 

The indeterminate sentence has been further extended by 
amending the Penal Code relative to punishment for murder in 
the second degree. This offense is now punishable by imprison- 
ment under an indeterminate sentence, the minimum of which 
shall be tw«ity years, and the maximum the offender's natural 
life. It also provides that any person now serving a term of im- 
prisonment for life under an original sentence for murder in the 
second d^ree when the section as amended takes effect, shall be 
deemed to be thereafter serving under such indeterminate sen- 
tence, and 80 secure the advantages of the Parole provision. 

The New York Times of October 17, 1907, thus comments on 
the first sentence applied under the new law: 

" Society anciently punished criminals by way of vengance, 
employing, for all species of misdemeanants, the gibbet; then pun- 
iskment became a deterrent, afterward a means of safeguarding 
the community, and, in this age, there is some dim notion of 
reforming the prisoner. For the first time in the history of this 
State sentence for murder in the second degree has been com- 
muted, in the case of Giuseppe Ma^o, from life imprisonment 
to not over thirty-one years or under twenty, dependent upon his 
ptod behavior. Supreme Court Justice Cowling's sentence under 
the new law marks a real advance in penology, although, as IHs- 
triet Attorney Jerome pointed out, the death of felons under life 
sentence occurs usually within seventeen or eighteen years. The 
State may hope from Ma^o some effort at reform. He has an 
incentive to live, and to win deliverance in the minimum term 
of his incarceration." 
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batmond stbeet jaii„ 
The Aasociation has c<M>perated with the City Club of Nen 
York in seeking to relieve the condition of Raymond Street Jail, 
A needed atep in this direction was taken in the framing of b 
bill by our Law Conunittee providing for the transfer o£ th<f 
control of the Raymond Street Jail to the Department of Cor- 
rection. Sheriff Flaherty gave his cordial support to the measure 
and personally visited Albany a number of times to assist in ee- 
euring ita passage. This Association has more than once recorded 
its conviction that aU the penal institutions of INew York shouH 
be under the Department of Correction. Political reasons, the 
distribution of local patronage in Richmond county and the exists 
ence of the fee system in Queens county have prevented the 
passage of bills bringing these jails under the control of the De- 
partment of Correction. 

INVESTIGATION OF SING SING PEISON. 

During the past year, a special committee of the Association 
was appointed to investigate alleged abuses in Sing Sing prison. 
The committee, which consisted of Messrs. Williams, Hadden, 
Gregory, Sage, Stokes and the Corresponding Secretary, held 
several meetings and took the testimony of a number o£ ex- 
prisoners as to conditions at Sing Sing, lliese witnesses were 
heard separately and crosa-examined by the Committee. They 
testified to the existence of a lai^ amount of petty bribery and 
corruption concisely described under the common word " graft " 
and that favors and discriminations were based upon the ^ving 
and receiving of money. They stated that unlawful and arbitrary 
punishments were employed. 

A transcript of the evidence thus obtained and a copy of tie 
conclusions of the Committee were transmitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons, Mr. Cornelius V. Collins, who has shown every 
desire to co-operate with the Association in improving the ad- 
ministration and mortde of the prison. Since this report was 
presented. Warden Johnson has resigned, and a new warden, Jesse 
D. Frost, has been appointed. 

It is very hard in any prison to prevent the bribery of prison 
guards and officers. Reliance must be had upon a better class of 
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men who are better paid for their serricea and upon a sjBtem of 
marking and grading with rewards and privileges baaed upon 
merit and not upon money. A more vigilant service should pre- 
vent the introduction of whisky, drugs, money and contraband 
urticles into the institution. But the correction of these abuses is 
but negative in effect as compared with the positive moral impulse 
that ought to be imparted. In describing the laws passed by the 
Legislature the past session (1907) attention has been called 
above to the gratifying fact that a marking and grading system is 
now to be applied to all of the State's prisons in New Tork. 

NAPAHOCH BEFOBMATOHT. 

The transfer of Napanodi to the control of the new Eeform- 
atory Board led to various changes. Mr. George Deyo, formerly 
Warden at Dannemora, was transferred to Napanoch and made 
the A^istaut Superintendent of that institution, Mr. Joseph F. 
Scott having been appointed the General Superintendent of the 
Iteformatories, and having both Elmira and Napanoch reform- 
atories under his jurisdiction. Mr. Scott wiU continue to reside 
at Elmira and Mr. Deyo will be the chief executive of&cer at 
Kapanoeh. 

The Prison Association haa been designated as parole officer for 
those paroled at Napanoch to the city of New Tork. In addition 
to the parole it exercises supervision of those placed in its custody 
from Elmira. 

DAHHBMOBA PEISON. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation of Warden Deyo, and his 
appointment at Napanoch haa been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Frank D. Cole. 

A NEW PBNITENTIABT POE NEW TOHK CITT. 

The proposition to erect on Kiker's Island a new penitentiary 
for the city of New Tork to which all the prisoners now confined 
at Blackwell's Island can be transferred, has been supported by 
Mayor McCJlellan. This would be a step in the direction of free- 
ing Blackwell's Island from the penal and other institutions now 
located there, with a view of ultimately turning Blax^kwell'a 
Island into a public park. A competition confined to a limited 
number of architects has already be^i held. 
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POISON BUILDino BY PBISOIT I.ABOB. 

In view of tbe decision to erect a new penitentiary, I deemed il 
my duty to call the attention of his Honor, the Mayor, ajid alai 
of Commissioner Co^ey of the Department of Correction to the 
importance of erecting the new prison by prison labor. Ei- 
tracts from the Laws of the State, of 1896, concerning the laboi 
of prisoners were sent to Mayor MeClellan with the follawinj 
comment : 

" Frcnn these extracts, it may be seen that prisoners are not 
excluded from working in the erection of prison buildings, bnt 
on the contrary, they are expected to do so by the law. At 
Elmira Keformatory, they have erected several of the lai^ build- 
ings of that institution. It would seem that no work oould be 
less objectionable to free laborers than the employment of pris- 
oners in erecting and preparing the buildings they are thus to 
occupy. 

" The attention of the Commissioner of Correction has been 
called to the importance of employing prisoners in erecting tie 
new shops necessary for the accommodation of the prisoners from 
the Kings County Penitentiary. The letting of such work by 
contract, when it can be as well done by idle prisoners, is not 
only a source of injury to the prisoner, but an extra burden to tlie 
taxpayer." 

The following letter was sent to Hon. John J. Coggey, Conunis- 
sioner of Correction: 

" Jaamary 30, 1907. 

" Recurring to your letter of January 23d, I note with satos- 
faction that you are heartily in sympa,thy with our views as to 
the desirability of keeping prisoners employed. As to the possi- 
bilities of using prison labor for the repairs and erection of prisM 
buildings, I take pleasure in sending herewith a copy of the SLitj- 
first Anmual Eeport of tie Prison Association of New York, and 
call your attention to the article on the United States Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, This penitentiary has been almost entirrfy 
erected by prison labor, and you will see on page 129, and follow- 
ing, the account of work that has been done by prisoners and its 
character. It is important to note that the prisoners at Leaven- 
worth are mainly farmers, ranchmen, Negroes, and Indians, and 
there are very few skilled laborers. On the other hand, the 
reports of our penit^otiariea show a la^e number of men' who 
have a vastly better preparation for such work than those at 
Leavenworth. 
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" Eecurriiig to the Btatistics of the New York Frautentiaiy for 
1905, I ^d that simply taking the felons, those who are seu- 
t^iced from three months to one year, 220 were sentenced from 
three months to a year, 113 of these men having a year's sentence. 

" On looking over the list of occupations, I find that there were 
represented forty-three different trades which should he useful in 
repairing or erecting the prison. Looking over the statistics of 
Kings County Fenitentiaty, the prisoners of which are acxm. to be 
transferred to your custody, I find that during the year 1905, 
386 felons were sentenced to the institution, and that 230 of them 
were sentenced to periods ima three mraitha to (me year and $500 
fine. Of these men, thirty-five were skilled laborers representing 
various trades. 

" It is found that at Leavenworth three months suffice to make 
a large number of men capable in the general work of construction. 

" With a large force of skilled laborers at your command, I am 
confid^it that Uie new prisou which the city is planning to build 
oould be built far easier in New York timn the United States 
prison at Leavenworth. I am not willing to believe that results 
'which are so successful there could not be suocessful here. It 
■would be a reproach to our prison administration if that were the 
case. Should the new prison be built largely of re-enforced con- 
crete, a large number of unskilled laborers could be utilized, as is 
done at the State Farm in Massachnsettsj where nearly all of the 
buildings have been built of le-enforced concrete by unskilled 
laborers. Should the new institution be located at Biker's island, 
or any other island, New York will have a great advantage in 
using prison labor in the faot that the insular position of the site 
offers great security in the use of prison labor and renders un- 
necessary the stockades that have to be built on the main land. 

" Yoiir attention is respectfully called to these considerations, 
not only in the hope that the expenses of the department may be 
reduced by employing prisoners, but still more under the convic- 
tion that productive labor is one of the most important of all 
means for the moral improvement of the prisonera." 

SHALL FBOBATIONEBS VOTE? 

The question has been raised from time to time whether per- 
sons convicted of felony by the courts but placed on probation, 
instead of being sentenced to State's prison, are thereby deprived 
of their right to vote. An attempt to secure an amendment to 
ihe law placing those on probation in the same cat^ory as to 
civil rights as those committed to reformatories — who do not 
lose their right to vote — was not successfuL 
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Aa it Ib maintained by some that no amendm^it to tlie existing 
law is necesaary, the opinion of the Attorney-General waa naked 
on this, matter. The reply of tiie Deputy Attomey-Gr«neral in 
chai^, Charles O. Pratt, ifl herewiUi submitted, from which it i^ 
seen that in his opinion, a person upon whom sentence has been 
suspended does not forfeit his right and privil^e to register or- 
vote. 

October 9, 1806. 

Samdhl J. Babbowb, Esq., Corresponding Secretary, Prison 
AssoeiaHon, 185 £. Fifteenth street, New York city: 

Dkab Sib. — In answer to your statement and inquiry of Octo- 
ber 8th; " The Prison Association of New York has under the 
surveillance of its probation officers about fifty oases of men 
committed for various felonies. The question arises now, as it 
has arisen before, have these men a right to vote i One of the 
number, Mr. M. Polatchek, has asked us the question. I should 
like to have your written opinion concerning it." 

I tak^ the liberty to quote a part of subdivision 10 of section 34 
of the Election Laws : 

" No person who has been convicted of a felony shall have the 
right to register for or vote at any election, unless he shall have 
been pardoned and restored to the rights of citizenship." 

That is not to be construed to m^e section 711 of the Penal 
Code inoperative. 

I quote from an opinion rendered September 18, 1905, con- 
cerning convicts on parole voting ; 

" I am of the opinion that a person while serving any sentence, 
whether in a jail, penitentiary, house of refuge, reformatory, or 
State prison, or on parole, has not the right to either raster or 
vote. While a prisoner is on parole he is still in l^al custody, ' 
and so remains until finally discharged or relieved." 

If the man or any of them of whom you speak are under the 
surveillanoe of your probation offi(%r, because sentence has be^i 
suspended during their good behavior, it is my opinion that any 
person upon whom sentence has been suspended does not forfeit 
his right or privilege to register or vete. I take the liberty to 
quote from an opinion rendered (on the question of, Can a person 
convicted of a felony, but upon whom a sentence has berai bub- 
pended, exercise the right of franchise ?) from this office October 
B, 1905: 

■ " If the court has" the power to suspend judgment, as it un- 
doubtedly has, to be exercised by the court in the interest and 
furtherance of justioe, it would be an idle ceremony to send a man 
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out from the presence of the court, free during his good behavior, 
and at the same time deprive him of the right of suffrage. He 
goes from the courtroom on probation, so to speak, with the hope 
and expEirtation on the part of the court that he will thenceforth 
become a reputable citizen of the State, that he may, during his 
good behavior, show that the court wisely exercised its inherent 
power. But to brand him at every polling place with a disability 
during good behavior would be to limit 5ie power of a court to 
suspend its sentence upon him." 

You will see that there is a material difference between the 
status of a man upon whom sentence has been suspended and a 
man who has been convicted and is out on parole. 
EeapeetfuUy, 
(Signed) CHAKLES O. PKATT, 

Deputy Atiorney-Qenerai in Charge. 

Section 711. Convict voting. — "The prohibition to vote at 
an election, contained in any statute of the State, shall not apply 
to a person heretofore or hereafter convicted of any crime, who 
has been sentenced or committed therefor to one of the houses of 
refuge, or other reformatories organized under the statutes of 
Ihe State." 

TRAVELLING LIBBASIES. 

Attention was called by Eev. W. I. Nichols, Secretary of the 
iirooklyn Bureau of Charities to the want of any suiEcient library 
for the New York City Reformatory at Hart's Island. It seemed 
itiinecessary to ask the general public to contribute books for such 
a purpose, as an adequate library ought to be a part of the equip- 
ment of the institution, furnished by the city. Correspondence 
lieveioped the fact that the New York City Library is able and 
Hilling to establish travelling libraries at Hart's Island, the Tombs 
and other institutions, if the authorities will receive them and see 
that they are properly cared for. The attention of the Commia- 
sioner has been called to the fact, and it is to be hoped that this 
defect in the equipment of Hart's Island has been or will be 
irraedied. 

SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
8 
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UY SAMUEL J. BABEOWS, PEESIDENT OF THE INTESNATIONAl. 
PBISON COMMISSION. 

A[y dutks as Commissioner of the United States on the Intor- 
jiational Prison Commission made it necessary for me to attend 
a meeting of the Coiiimissiou at Lausanne, August 15th, to decide 
ou the questions and preliminary studies which are to constitute 
the basis of the program for the Eighth International Frisoa 
Congress, to be held at Washington in 1910. My instructions 
from the State Department authorized and directed me to use my 
personal and official efforts to secure as far as possible the co- 
operation of the governments of Sweden, Austria and Spain, and 
the kingdoms of Prussia, Saxony and Wiirtemburg as adherent 
members of the Commission. 

1 was further authorized by the Commission on New Prisons 
of the State of New York, of which I am a member, to visit such 
Iirisons in Europe as I might deem advisable, for the purpose oi 
securing plans, photographs, and all necessary information con- 
c<'ming the best type and the best methods of modem prison con- 
struction. 

In the fulfilment of those combined duties, as representative of 
the United States and of the State of New York, I sailed from 
Montreal June 15th, arrived at Liverpool June 25th; returning 
I sailed from Gibraltar September 23d; so that my actual staj 
ill Er.rnpc, di diictiiii tht' rime nf the ocean voyages, was just 

During this period I visited thirty-six prisons and penal insti- 
tutions in Europe and had conferences with prison directors, 
architects and other officials in England, Ireland, Wales, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Saxony, Swit- 
zerland, France, Spain and Portugal. 
[S4] 
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The meeting d! the iatematiouai Prison Coumussiou al Lau- 
baime uibo gate me a. luiuaum u^j>ui*i.LUiii.^ ut uuium' uu Uie suu- 
jtcus lueuuoueu wiUi [He oiuciai rtJjji'LBcntatives ul most ot iiit.' 
uoimii-iis uauitu, aua alsu to consult my colleaguta oi iSorwaj', 
ISelgium, Hoilaudj Ifaaeu, iiuiigary, iiuigaria ana lireece, all oi 
waic-h countries l iiail prtviousiy visited, 'mat i did not go lu 
Itaiy was becauiie 1 haa vi3it«a most ol its repreauutative prison:^ 
but a ie'vf yearu ago, but bcUI more owing lo tlie laet thai my 
eulleague, on the Intemational I'risou Coiumiiisiou, Coininauubr 
Alexander JJoria, JJirector ol irrisona, had with great kindneso 
tent me a fuU set ol plans of Italian prisons. 1 am also indebted 
to other colleagues on the Conuniasion ior similar courteeiee and 
lake occasion to express thanks to bir Jiivel^n Kuggles-Brise, ±L 
U. Jbt., I'resident oi the Board of Prison Commissions ol Jtngiand 
i.iid Wales, to Air. J. K. Gibbons, C B., Chairman of the ITisoii 
Board of Ireland, to Mr. V. Almquist of Sweden, ilr. A. Maxi- 
uiowakj, Director of Prisons of iiussia, to Mr. Chas. Didion, 
Director of Prisons of Belgium, ILr. bchramack. Director ol 
Prisons of Prance, Dr. S. Simon Van Der Aa of Holland, and Mr. 
Carl lieichardt of Baden. 

in preparing my report on prison construction I shall also have 
L-uiumand of plans and material, soured in other recent trips to 
Europe, notably, the plans of the prisons at Presnee, France, and 
of Straubing, Bavaria, two ol the largest and hnest and best 
equipped of European prisons. The number of prisons and jails 
personally visited and the new or projected prisons the plans of 
which 1 had an opportunity to consult in the offices oi the chief 
prison architects of several countries amount to more than sixty. 
Most of these are of modem construction. It was my plan to 
avoid the more antiquated prisons, aad some that I visited are not 
iucladed in this enumeration. They serve simply to mark the con- 
trast between the old ideal and the new. Some of the older prisons, 
however, had been partially altered or rebuilt, and were interesting 
as showing how difficult and complicated is the task of the archi- 
tect when attempting to turn an old prison into a new one. Whil'3 
the ameliorations thus secured were valuable, when compared with 
the conditions they displaced, the improvements were often ob- 
tained at great expense. In some cases a new prison could have 
been built with what it cost to rebuild the old one. 
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In discharge of my official duties for the State of New York, I 
shall prepare a report classifying the plans, notes and observa- 
tions respecting these sixty prisons, which will present in a CMi- 
dtnsed form the most important points in agreements alid varia- 
tions found in the most typical European structures. li is not 
my purpose in this preliminary report, to deal with these details. 
I confine myself to a few general observations on the prisona 
and prison systems of different countries. 

The soul of a prison system, so-to-speak, is what will eventually 
influence and determine the material body, the physical structure, 
represented in walls and buildings. In some countries it is pain- 
ful to see the new spirit and the new ideal struggling for expres- 
EJon against physical conditions of an antique and imperfect order. 
We need not go away from our own country for such an example. 
I'or many years Sing Sing Prison has been inadequate to repre- 
sent the new spirit and the new ideas as well as the new sanitation 
H'quired in modem prison construction. The creation of the new 
Prison Commission in this State is an attempt to equip new ideals 
with new conditions. There was not a country I visited in Europe 
in which the pressure of the new ideal is not felt, and in which 
some endeavor is not being made to realize it, often against most 
discouraging lethargy or opposition. 

In visiting so many, countries one might expect to observe a 
great variety of prison systems. While there is the natural 
variety arising from different latitudes', national habits and tra- 
ditions, and judicial systems, there is a surprising uniformity in 
the general ideals and aims of prison administration. A more 
general agreement could not have been expected as to what a priscm 
exists for. The greatest variety, ia seen in rules of discipline 
through which the purpose of the prison is to be attained. My 
main object being to study prison structure, I had no time for 
ihe study of the prisoner, and but little for the study of the prison 
system except as it was related to prison structure. The notes 
which follow are therefore but brief and general characterizations 
of impressions received in different countries. 

ENQLAin). 

In various visits to England I have had an opportunity in 
recent years to observe the development of its prison ajibem, 
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Some ten vears ago I visited the Convict Prison at Portland. 
The prison whicli was then built of corrugated iron baa been al- 
most entirely rebuilt of stone, and wdl illustrates what the be3t 
Ungliah experts think should be included in a modern prison 
structure. I was impressed here as in many other places with th^ 
superiority o£ personality to stones, brick and mortar. The gov- 
ernor of Portland, Major Briscoe, since promoted to a prison iu- 
sfiectorship in bis Majesty's service, has shown in his work how 
the most effective discipline may be maintained in the interest of 
public security, while at the same time contributing to the d(!- 
velopmcnt and improvement of the prisoner. In no country that J" 
\ isited did I find the prison discipline so strict as in England. It 
is not, however, a form of cruelty or torture any more than ia 
the discipline of a good regiment. Discipline which makes a sol- 
dier effective in his regiment may make him effective in a 
prison. A too severe discipline lacks the elasticity necessary for 
individual development; but at Portland this elasticity is found 
not only in the variety of trades and occupations which give an 
opportunity for individual excellence in industry, but also in a 
marking and grading system which divides the men into three 
different classes. It is possible that the marking system might he 
carried still further so as to differentiate more effectively indi- 
viduals from the class to which they are assigned. In England 
I was impressed with the fact that the prison governor, who i^ 
exact, firm, impartial and insistent in discipline and who thor 
oiighly knows all the details of his profession, may yet be pro- 
gressive and humane and set a standard of high manliness for 
officers and prisoners in the whole establishment. 

While there is a common impression in England that on account 
of the severe discipline of the convict prisons and the harder work, 
a prisoner is much more lucky who goes to a local prison, yet I am 
convinced that it is relatively true in England as in our own 
country that the sentence to a State's prison or to a State reform- 
atory where the prisoner is subject to a more severe discipline and 
obliged to work, is better for the prisoner than commitment to a 
local prison, to county jails or institutions where there is less work 
iind less discipline and the regime is of a milder sort. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that in England, the local prisons, so- 
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called, are not under local control ; they were all taken under State 
control nearly thirty years ago. There is therefore a uniformity 
{>f treatment and of administration in English local prisons whicli 
does not exist under onr county system. Nowhere have the ad- 
\antage8 of State control been more thoroughly demonstrated than 
m England. 

I regretted that I had not time, and that it was aside from the 
special purpose of my visit, to see the reformatory work at Borstal, 
established and developed within a few years hy Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise. At Borstal offenders between the ages of 16 and 
21 transferred from the convict prisons are submitted to a 
special regime of education which has had the most fruitful re- 
sults. The co-operation of the leading business and charitable 
members of the community in securing work and friendly sIlpe^ 
vision for the young men after they are discharged, has been ob- 
tained to an nnnsnal de^ee. 



In Ireland I visited two prisons in Dublin, the convirt. prison Bi 
Maryboro, and the ])risoiis for men and the prison for women at i 
Cork. Ireland has long been known for its progressive spirit iu | 
prison reform. The name of Sir Walter Crofton is as familiar to 
[enologists in America as that of Maconocbie, The prison aJ- 
tiiinistration in Ireland is coniided to a Prison Board consisting of 
three members, the President of which for several years has been 
Mr. J. B. Gibbons, C. B. The present high degree of efficienev 
of the Irish prisons is largely due to his ample knowledge an^l 
progressive spirit. This finds good illustration in the convict 
prison at Maryboro where a new prison block has been lately buitt. 
Ireland has an exceptional position among European prisons from 
the fact that the percentage of tuberculosis cases in prison is le^' 
than the percentage of the population ontside. This is due to thi^ 
Iwrge cell-room, the proi'isions for thorough and natitral ventila- 
tion, insuring a fresh supply of pnre air, the pains taken to 
secure exercise and work outdoors, and the liberal prison dietar^'. 
which includes a generous supply of milk for those threatened 
with tuberculosis. At Jlaryboro it was gratifyin':^ to S'e thn 
good crops in the prison gardens and the adjacent farm cultivated 
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by prison labor. Here as in Portland the discipline is good and 
tte adminietratinn effective. 



PEN MAEK. 

I_)enmark Las Jong been represented on tbi Intfi-nutiona^ p.-'s-'ii 
Commission by Dr. Gioos, Minister of Justice, and the expositions 
which he has given from time to time of the fundamental principles 
of penology and their application in Denmark are indications of 
the advance that country has made in matters of prison reform. 
The:eamest efforts made to realize some of these ideals were shown 
in the fine large prison which I visited at Copenhagen, Sound 
considerations of modem sanitation, industrial efficiency and a 
paternal and efficient discipline were all evident in this well- 
ordered prison. Denmark has discovered that only the best men 
can do the best work. Its broad-minded Prison Director at Copen- 
hagen aims to keep in touch with Europran and American ideas. 
In all matters of penal law, child-saving and the work of aiding 
discharged prisoners, Denmark shows its humane and progressive 
spirit. 



Sweden was one of tbe first aiuntries to receive the impulse 
of the new penology. Often n pre^if ntatives of reform have worked 
long and late before seeing the results of their efforts in influencing 
the goverament; but in Sweden it was the government itself in 
the person of King Oscar T that early took the lead in guiding 
public opinion. The Second International Prison Congress was 
Jjold in f^tockholm in 1872, and .Swedrn has betn progressive in 
I he revision of its penal code as well as in the application of peni- 
Icntiary ideas. In visiting Stockholm I went not only to see some 
(^f its representative prisons, but also to personally and officially 
:irge the acceptance of the invitation communicated through the 
Departmfnt of State for its eiovemment to be officially represented 
vn the International Prison Commission. The matter was taken 
lip by the government with great promptitude, the invitation 
accepted, and we had the satisfaction of welcoming at Lausanne, 
the ofl5cial representative of Sweden, Mr. Alraquist of the Depart- 
ment of Prison Administration. 
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' Through the courtesy of this gentleman, I had the opportunity 
of meeting the oiBcial chief architect of prisons and of going over 
in detail the plans of the new prison at Gothenburg. I visited 
ihe Central Prison at Langholmen near Stockholm, i»r men, and 
iJso the prison for women which is connected with the jail of that 
city. 

FINLAND. 

The present Penal Code of Finland went into effect in 1894:. 
It includes the death penalty, imprisonment combined with con- 
vict labor, sentences ranging from six months to life imprisonment ; 
also imprisonment dieafiBOciated from convict labor, and the penalty 
of the fine which may also be served out in imprisonment thougb 
never for more than ninety days. Children under 15 are placed 
in correctional educational establishments. 

The prison system of Finland is entirely separate in admin- 
istration from that of Kussia. It is a system of progressive stages 
or periods, the first period being that of cellular confinement, ths 
second, that of labor in common during the day and cellular con- 
finement at night ; the third period, involving not only congregate 
labor during the day, but also sleeping in a congregate dormitory 
^t night. Conditional liberation or parole is the final stage. 
Those called technically convicts are divided into three classes. 
Promotion from one class to the other depends upon conduct regis- 
tered in a system of marks. Classification is also introduced in 
sentences to the shorter term prisons combined with various forma 
of labor. Vagabonds are committed to workhouses, the sentence 
varying from three months to three years. A certain percentage 
of their earnings is accorded to prisoners. Finland has three coti- 
yict prisons, and eight departmental prisons, and two district 
prisons, all of them under the Director-General of Prisons at 
Ilelsingfors, Mr, Alexis De Gripenberg. 

It will be seen from tie outline above that Finland has a 
modem and progressive prison system; that it was well adminis- 
tered was evident from the two prisons I inspected at Hels- 
ingfors. 

BCSSIA. 

In no country which I visited were more facilities afforde.l 
me in seeing prisons than in Russia. The responsible authorities, 
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from Mr. Maximowsky, the Director-General of Prisons, down 
lo the humblest guard, were unhesitatingly prompt in showing me 
everything I desired to see and took unusual pains to answer my 
manifold questions. 

Even in our own land, prison population is not always an index 

10 the actual amount of crime in the community ; it is much less 
8o in Russia. Visiting as I did representative prisons in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and then at Samara, 1,500 miles southeast 
of St. Petersburg, and finding them filled to overcrowding with 
prisoners, one might jump to the conclusion that the volume -of 
crime in Russia is greatly in excess of that in other countries. 
Such a conclusion would be unjust and misleading. This over- 
crowded condition of Russian prisons is due almost entirely to the 
great number of political prisoners who in many other countries 
would not be imprisoned for the same oiTenses. 

As the official representative of the United States, I do not 
consider it my duty nor my privilege to discuss in that capacity 
the political institutions of Russia. Such" comlneflls:,as I Ijavc 
to make are from a purely penological sJ;andpoint. Looking at 
the subject wholl;j» from this angle, Russia is doing what has been 
done by many natitms before her: she is trying to settle by paio- 
logical methods, by imprisonment and punishment, questions and 
problems which experience has proved can be better settled in 
other ways. It is imposing upon the prison system of, any 
country too vast a burden to expect it to solve difficulties and prob- 
lems of social order which can only be settled by free discussion, 
by the education of public sentiment, by the ballot-box, and by 
parliamentary institutions. The penological history of nearly 
every country confirms this conclusion. But a few centuries ago 
the criminal codes of Europe were overweighted to the extreme 
by including heresy in a multitude of forms in the catali^ue of 
crimes and punishments. The attempt to settle theological ques- 
tions by penological methods was a failure and has been' aban- 
doned in most civilized countries ; yet from time to time there is 

11 tendency among legislators, sometimes unfortunately illustrated 
in our own country, to fall back upon drastic penal methods to 
accomplish results which can only be secured by intellectual, 
moral and social development. Repression can never do the work 
of education. 
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Ihis iiiiicli must be said to make it clear that the overcrowdcii 
condition of Kussiau prisons is not due to the fact that thi3 
liussian people exhibit worse criminal tendencies than those of 
other nations. Nor is it due to the exceptional severity of the 
Itussian criminal code, nor to the failure of the procedure of 
Jlnssian courts. On the contrary, while the jury system is finnly 
established in Kussia for ordinary offenses, it must be remem- 
bered that most political offenses are dealt. with by administrative 
process, or by court-martial under a suspension of the regular 
judicial procedure. Thus we find Russia exhibiting contradictory 
londencies, trusting its penal system too little and also trusting ii 
r<x> much. It trusts it too little when it commits to governors 
and officials and to courts-martial power and rtsponsibility which 
normally belong to a judicial system; it trusts its penal system 
too much when it expects it to accomplish what no penal system 
lias ever succeeded in doing. 

To make a just comparison between the criminal code and thi' 
Russian penological system and that of other countries political 
offenses must be left out of the account. When this elimination 

; is made Russia is seth to be one of the most progressive cotmtriei 
in Europe in the recognition and application of some of the funda- 
mental' principles of prison science. This is not surprising when 
we review the penological history of that country. When Bec- 
(;aria published in 17C!) his epoch-making work on " Crimes anii 
D-'unishments " Russia was the first country tp recognize the new 
era by decreeing the abolition of torture. The first representa- 
tive political bo<ly ever held in Russia was called by Catherine II 
Ui consider and eUcct this change. Russia, too, has produce.l 
some of the greatest prison reformers. Conspicuous among them 
v,-as Count Solyhub. To him belongs the honor of having first 
suggested the holding of the International Prison Conference a; 
London, from which was developed on a permanent basis the ex- 
is=ting International Prison Congress. The co-operation of Russia 
!:nd the United States in this enterprise is seen in the fact that 
^vhile Russia, through Count Solyhub, made the proposition, it 
was the United States, through Dr. E. C. Wines, that took the 
practical initiative in calling and organizing the Congress. A 

■ memorable session of that Congress was held in St, Peterabui^ in 
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I 1890. His Excellency, Galkiue Wraskoy, the preeident of that 
: l.ungress, formerly the director of prisons and now a member of 
ihe Itussian niinistry, has heen one of the most zealous and de- 
' vDied leaders in the fieid of prison reform. His successors in 
i ihe directorship have betn animated by similar impulses. The 
! jireseut director, Mr. JIaximowsky, who has held the position 
less than a year, is a man of humane and progressive spirit, obliged 
, to cope with extraordinary conditions,* 

From the standpoint of a student of prison construction I felt 
wtll rtpaid for visiting Russia. After visiting some of its repre- 
, tentative prisons and spending some hours going over new prison 
I'lans in company with the director-gtneral and the chief archi- 
lect, it was evident that liussia is giving attention not only to 
ihe question of security hut to all the questions of sanitation, com- 
i«n. convenience and discipline which must be considered in tho 
iiiodel, up-to-date prison. In Russia, as everywhere else, it is 
hard to adapt an old prison to modem requirements ; but the new- 
i-^t prisons and those projected embody the fruits of national as 
I'.ell as international experience. 

Notable features were the large windov/s in every cell, the abim- 
dant eeU room, the use of the electric light, the ample provision 
ii.T exercise in the open air. The cellular system is used for those 
waiting trial. It was gratifying to find prisoners held for trial 
using the privilege given to them of working at various trades 
wd earning something for themselves or families while awaiting 
trial. The prison discipline is mild and is made to conform in 
■' certain measure to the ordinary habits of the ptople when free. 
Ilius the Rnssiau workmyii likes his si(sta after eating his noon 
Iimeheon, and one may see them in summer lying in the shade 
'■■ Ihe bare ground n:ar their working pla?es. Likeivise in the 
prison workshops the same wise habit of rest after eating is en- 
couraged and the prisoners stretch themselves on the benches and 
. I'l'firs (if their workshops for their daily nooning. 

In Poland, at Warsaw, labor in the prison is organized in a most 
lii'eient way and the paper-making plant represents a large in- 
vestment of modem machinery, and in a few months will employ 

' JuBt aa the proof of this report waa received from the printer a cable- 
grim announced the assassination of Mr, Masimowaky, November, 1907. 
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500 prisoners. The quality of work is excellent. Button-mak- 
ing is another industry. A characteristic feature of this prison 
which on© would not expect to find outside of Poland or Russia 
is a lai^e room with rows of ascending benches. It looks some- 
thing like a schoolroom, but is really a Russian vapor bath which 
ill prisoners must take at least once in two weeks. 

QESBMANT. 

In Germany while there is now a uniform penal code for the 
empire, prison administration is a matter belonging solely to the 
different states. In Prussia, indeed, administration is divided 
between the Ministry of the Interior and the Department of 
Justice. Variety of method and construction appears in the dif- 
ferent states. There is, however, centralized control in each state 
and not as with us local county administration. Prison construc- 
tion has been made the subject of much systematic study in Ger- 
many, not only by the official architects but by other authorities 
in the profession, and if one seeks the literature of the subject 
lie can there find the hest bibliography and the best monograpli- 
(See Handbuch der Architektur. Dr. Edward Schmitt, Stutt- 
gart, 1900. Arnold Bergstrasser.) 

In Berlin I had a profitable visit to the new prison in the 
suburbs at Tegel, revisited the great prison at Moahit especially 
to see the new part, had a prolonged conference with the chief 
prison architect of the Ministry of Justice and saw the plana of 
the prison it An rath, near Dusseldorf. 

If I were asked to name the finest equip]>ed jail I have seen, I 
should name the new jail at Dresden, which taken in all its details, 
appointments, and conveniences represents in my opinion the great- 
est advance in the structure of a detention prison for those await- 
ing trial. 

At Baut^n, also in Saxony, I visited the jail and the large 
prison for men with separate quarters and a different system 
for boys. In both the jail and the prison, I was impressed with 
the superior qualities of the directors which counts for so mucli 
in prison administration. 

In North Germany prisons are now almost entirely constriictf d 
by prison labor, and the saving is about 12 per cent. Owing to 
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the low price of labor in Germany no aucli saving is effected aa 
in the United States where from 25 to 40 per cent, may be saved. 

That I did not visit the groat prison at Straubing, Bavaria, on 
this trip, was because I visited it .but a few yeara ago and through 
the kindness of the authorities obtained copies of the plans which 
have already been frequently consulted by American architects. 

In Wiirtemberg after receiving official courtesiea from the prison 
authorities at Stuttgart, I visited prisons at Ludwigsburg and Eot- 
fenburg, and also the institution at Hohaaperge for insane 
prisoners. This is a converted fortress of ancient structure, re- 
modeled at large expense. It is also used as a hospital for tuber^ 
culous prisoners, although there are but few of these in the prisons 
of Wurtemberg, At Tiottenburg stone quarrying is successfully 
conducted about a mile from the prison, the prisoners marching 
to the quarries in the morning and returning at night. The at- 
tempt to quarry stone wholly by hand was an economic failure. 
The introduction of a stone crusher of large capacity fed by the 
prisoners has proved to be an economic success. Work has been 
carried on at this quarry for eleven years. Within three years 
the system of life and accident insurance for prisoners has been 
introduced in Wiirtemberg. Prisoners are insured up to 900 
marks a year, 

BADEN, 

One of the best evidences of the progressive spirit of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden is that it has led the other German states in being 
represented officially for several years on the International Prison 
Commission. In prison stnicture and administration it stands in 
the first rank. I am indebted to my colleague on the Commission, 
Mr. Reicbardt, for a valuable set of prison plans. 

In Germany not a little interest is shown in the reformatory 
system as developed in the United Statra, and the fullest exposition 
of it is given in the recent work of Dr. Paul Herr : Das Modeme 
Amerikanische Besserungssystem. 

SWITZEKLAND. 

Switzerland having an area aboTtt two-thirds as large as the State 
of West Virginia has 32 cantons, each of them as independent as 
any of our states. Prison administration is, therefore, cantonal. 
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In recent years I have visited the prisons at Zurich and Lenzburg. 
This summer the main object of my visit to Switzerland was 
to attend the meeting of the International Prison Commission but 
I had an opportunity to see at Ijausanne the new jail and prison 
for short term offenders, which embodies some of the best ideas of 
recent prison architecture. 

Switzerland is now deeply interested in the subject of the Chil- 
dren's Court, which was made the subject of discussion at a recent 
national conference, 

FRANCE. 

The best known achievement of France in the matter of prison 
structure is seen at Fresnes, near Paris, an institution which I 
have twice visited, and plans of which have for sometime been at 
my disposition. On this trip I visited the southern part of France, 
including prisons at Lyons, Nimes, Avignon, and Carcassonne. 
The institutions at Lyons are comparatively old, but the others are 
modem and good illustrations of departmental prisons. 

SPAIN. 

Spain has not received sufficient credit for the prc^;re33 it has 
made in prison construction. In this country as in many others 
there are old prisons which represent the penal traditions of the 
past. But I was not a little surprised to find at Barcelona, 
Valencia and Madrid excellent examples of modem cellular 
prisons. They were built with reference to the Spanish climate. 
The problem of heating a prison, so important in the colder parts 
of our country, does not arise there. The cells are spacious and 
exceptionally high, and the corridors are wider tban any I have 
seen in Purope rxcept in Kilmainham (irison, Dublin. I also 
visited at Alcala the prison for young men and the prison for 
women. In the institution for boys the administration is working' 
under great diificulties, but its spirit is exceptionally good. The 
prison for women was remarkably clean, and the Industries in lace 
making and other fabrics showed great skill. 

At Madrid I had an interview with the Minister of Justice, and 
ivitlj tlie Director of- Prisons. I found the administration ani- 
mated with progressive ideas and especially desirous of applying 
tno'icj'n reformatory and industrial methods, 
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Spain has had two prison reformers of international reputation. 
One of these was Colonel itontesinos, who was influential in his 
country half a century ago. At Valencia the best proof of his in- 
fluence was seen not in the ancient prison of which he was director, 
but in the fine new prison which has replaced it. 

Another leader in every department of philanthropy was Donna 
Concepcion Arenal. This summer while I was in Spain a' 
memorial service was held in her honor at Corunna where a monu- 
ment will be erected to fitly commemorate her remarkable services. 
The addresses given on this occasion show the unusual impres- 
sion she made upon the philanthropic leaders of her time, awaken- 
ing arlmiration even across the seas. A complete set of her works 
numbering twenty volumes has been added to our library. 

POETUOAL. 

Though Spain has built prisons adapted for the separate system,- 
it is by no means adhering to it, and in many respects has 
abandoned it. At Lisbon, on the other hand, in the large and well 
built prison, there is an effort toward carrying out more strictly 
the principles of the separate system and masks are used when 
prisoners go from one part of the prison to the other. I was im- 
pressed here with the exceptional excellence of its hospital equip- 
ment. Every prisoner has an independent cell, well lighted and 
ventilated, and the operating-room is supplied with a multitude of 
devices which illustrate the progress of modem surgery. 

The most surprising and at the same time the most encouraging 
tendency in Portugal is the zeal and intelligence with which they 
are applying the principles of the modem reformatory treatment to 
young men in two of their institutions. One of these is located at 
Caxias near Lisbon. I was struck here with the sincerity, intel- 
ligence, and heartiness with which the educational method was 
conducted instead of one merely punitive. Modem pedagogic prin- 
ciples were applied with the greatest success. The director is pro- 
foundly interested in his work and all his staff of teachers, com- 
posed almost entirely of young men, shared his enthusiasm. In see- 
ing the boys at study, work or recreation one would hardly think 
that he was in a penal institution. The moral atmosphere of the 
place was bracing, and the young men seemed to feel its invigor- 
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ating influences. Great atteDtioD is paid to manual training and 
the teaching of trades. The young men seemed deeplj Interested 
in their work. There was h^dly a thing which suggested repres- 
sion of juvenile life, but rather its nobler and fuller expression. 
The institution seemed to have grown entirely out of mere con- 
ventionality in moral and intellectual methods, and the hearty ad- 
miration expressed by the director for our own Elmira may have 
helped me to feel the resemblance between the institutions. The 
institution at Caxias is young, but it is a fresh departure from the 
old punitive lines. 

' I cannot fail to acknowledge the unfailing kindness of Portu- 
guese friends. Especially am I indebted to Dr. Joao de Paiva, 
formerly member of parliament and at present judge of the Court 
of Commerce of Lisbon, who with untiring devotion placed himself 
at my disposition during my three days stay in Lisbon. Through 
his kindly offices every door was open to me. 

Among leaders of the reformatory movement in Portugal, 
Sebastiao Leite de Vasconcellos is one of the most prominent By 
his own individual exertions and securing support from private 
sources, he established a reformatory at San Jose do Porto for boyfl 
and his work was marked with the greatest success. In recognition 
of what he has done in these lines, he has been made a Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The work of the devot«d bishop has had its influence in stimulat- 
ing public work in the same direction. . At Villa Pemando, an 
agricultural colony has been established and equipped under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest Vasconcellos, a brother of the bishop, 
who also brings to this work great intelligence, a warm heart and 
ft magnetic personality. He came to Madrid to urge a visit to the 
ipstitution, which I was happy to accept. The colony is situated 
ip the eastern part of Portugal, It has an ample acreage, though 
the supply of water is deficient. It is well equipped with build- 
ings of various kinds which are used as dormitories, schools and 
workshops. Instruction in agriculture is reinforced by industrial 
training in related branches. 

I was again impressed here with the necessity of combining an 
excellent system with the forces of a dominant personality. The 
influence of the director radiat«s in every department of the 
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eolony. He believes in his work, believes in his boys, and while 
maintaining a firm discipline, infuses a spirit of hope and of 
flheer which is morally invigorating, Portugal has every reason 
lo be proud of its Agricultural Colony for boys. 

SOME THinOS IN WHICH EUBOPB 18 AHEAD. 

I am frequently asked how European prisons compare with our 
own in point of structure and equipment My recent inspection of 
prisons in Europe has convinced me that each Continent has some- 
thing to learn from the other. We have develf^ed in America the 
reformatory system for younger adults; we have applied the proba- 
tion system and are developing the children's courts, matters of 
deep interest to European penologists. On the other hand, on the 
subject of prison construction, we can greatly profit by European 
models. Comparisons in this respect I shall make in my detailed 
report on prison construction. I will only mentitai here three or 
four points in which we may profitably copy European example. 

1. Europe has adopted almost everywhere a form of .prison 
structure with more abundant cellroom than is furnished in the 
United States, and with a large window in every cell. 

2. The best European jails are superior to our own in providing 
a complete separation of jail prisoners in well lighted cells. 

3. All European jails and prisons are furnished with exercise 
yards and prisoners are permitted and required to take exercise once 
or twice a day for from thirty minutes to an hour. In a great num- 
ber of American jails there is no provision for out-of-door exercise. 

4. In a number of European countries, prisoners awaiting trial 
may work and receive compaisation for their labor. 

4 ■ 
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PROBATION WORK AT COURT. 



IN CHARQE OF D. E. KIMBAl.I,, OENEBAL AGENT. 

The Prison Association of New York has been a pioneer in the 
work of probation in this State. Years before the enactment of any 
law on the subject the agent of the Association visited regularly 
the Tombs and was in attendance at court to furnish information 
to the judges in regard to particular cases. When by the help of 
this Association, the law was enacted providing for a suspension of 
sentence in the discretion of the judge, the field of probation work 
was sensibly enlarged. The work of our agent, however, was con- 
fined mainly to investigation as to the character of the offender and 
the wisdom of suspending sentence in his case. This investigation 
is of the highest importance. Probation will fail unless aueh 
work is done efficiently ; but this investigation needed to be sup- 
plemented by custodial and supervisory work after the suspension 
of sentence. 

The law providing for such custodial care was drafted by the 
Prison Association and passed in 1901. Though the law did not 
fully meet all the wishes of the Association, it was recognized fla 
another step in the direction of progress. The law has since been 
amended through the suggestion and the cooperation of its friends. 
The active interest of Hon. Homer Folks, Secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, in probation work, led to the appoint- 
ment of a probation commission by Governor Hi^ns to study the 
whole subject of the application and extension of the law. In 
previous reports, reference has been made to the work of this Com- 
mission of fifteen of which Mr. Polks was the able chairman. It 
has now borne fruit in the appointment of a State Commission on 
Probation, to which reference is made in the report of the co^ 
responding secretary. 

The experience of this Association teaches that either the State 
must take a more active part in probation work, and that our re- 
sources must be augmented in order to do it properly. The work 
is constantly increasing. More agents are urgently needed to in- 
Teetigats the hundreds of cases that are referred to the ABSOCiatiw 
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by tbe judges, who place more and more reliance on the judgment 
of its trained agents. The results of these investigations are em- 
bodied in reports and filed in the Association's rooms. These 
records which run up into the thousands should he kept in good 
fonn for ready reference. Additional clerical labor is needed. 

About two-thirds of the prisoners whose eases form the subject 
of inquiry are sent to reformatories or prisons; the rest are re- 
leased on suspended sentences with orders to report r^ularlv 
at the Association's office. Warning is given in each case that 
three cardinal rules must govern the conduct of those conditionally 
released : 

First. That the law .shall be obeyed and respected. 
Second. That bad companions shall he shunned and intoxicat- 
ing drinks avoided. 

Third. That probationers shall work steadily at some trade 
or calling to be upproved by the court find the Association. 

Once a month the probationers are called to court, generally in 
the evening. Each probationer is called to tbe bench, where the 
judge bears the report of the agent, and the probationer receives 
■words of encouragement or admonition. The adult probationers, 
though sometimes mortified at heinar calleil ito^i to court, submit 
to the ordeal with good grace when they find that the courtroom 
is practically empty, that no curious spectators or inqinsitive 
policemen are present. This method is at present experimental 
and may he changed any time. The judges who co-operate with 
the Association are certainly anxious to iiud a way to reform 
criminals without sending them to prison. 

Investigations were made in 61S cases of felony duriuff the 
year. One hundred and ninetv-seven persons were paroled in 
the custody of the Association. There were 213 probationers in 
rbai^ of the Association on Januarv 1, 1907. So far as can be 
ascertained, about 90 per cent, of these are doing well. The 
present resources of the Association do not, however, permit us to 
exercise supervision over these cases to the full extent desirable. 

CRIME THKOUOH IN TEMPERANCE. 

John WcC, tbirtv-three years of affe and in the last stages of 
consumption, was chai^d with bnnrlary. Investigation revealed 
the fact that he had never been in prison or ev^L aocnsed dF crime 
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before. People who had employed him for seventeen years testi- 
lied that he was honest and industrious but intemperate. He 
was grossly intoxicated at the time of his arrest for attempting 
to break into a warehouse. On solemnly swearing before the 
judge never to drink again, he was placed on probation in the cus- 
tody of the Association. He has kept his pledge but is too weak to 
do much work. 

ISTKMPEEATE ASBADLT. 

S. T. K., an electrician, forty-four years of age, married and 
living with his three children, was charged with assault. His 
aged father begged that his " boy " might be saved from pris<Hi. 
He said : " I am the father of twenty-two children and this is liie 
first one to be locked up." The accused had been working forty- 
eight hours without food or rest, and having drunk some whisky, 
he fell into a fruit stand and was soon engaged in a livety fight 
with the proprietor. Arrested and held for trial, he remembered 
nothing of fiie affair when he came to his senses. Hia employer 
came to court and offered to reinstate him, and as the man had 
heen confined some time, awaiting trial, the judge paroled him 
tc the custody of die Association. 

A DISCOTIBAOED STrDENT. 

J. E., a boy of seventeen years, had been a student in the 
Brooklyn Boys' High School and the College of the City of New 
"S'ork. His ambition was to be a school teacher. His father 
thought the boy knew enough to earn his living and put him at 
work as an errand bov in a clothing store. After working a short 
time the disappointed boy i-eaolved to leave home. He was away 
four days, his means being exhausted, and being hungry, homelesa 
nnd disheartened, he broke a store window and waited to he 
arrested, makins; no attempt to steal anything. His physical 
fxposure had a bad effect on his health and he has been tW) sick 
to work since he was paroled, 

A YOUNG BHEAD-WINWER. 

Tony S., eighteen years of age, was earning $14 a week in 
a piano factory and supporting his parents. It took all his wages 
to keep the family. An elder boy encouraged him to think that 
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ihey could make some pocket money by committing a burglary. 
They made the attempt, the police came, the older boy got away, 
I'ony was caught. No property was stolen. Examination ahowed 
that the boy had never attended school and could neither read nor 
write. The judge was anxious to save the boy without taking 
the bread-winner away from the family, and so he was paroled 
fo the Association for a year in order to go to night school. 

A VICTIM OF VAN'ITT. 

R. M,, a seventeen-year-old boy, borrowed a diamond ring 
from a girl friend in order to present a " swell " appearance ^t 
a picnic. Instead of returning it, he put the ring in pawn and 
had " a good time" with the money he obtained. Arrested an.l 
convicted, he was about to be sent to prison when the young lady 
relented and be^;ed to have him released. Investigation showed 
that he had always been a good boy and he was paroled. FritnJs 
started him in a little restaurant and he is now doing well. 

A SHOE LACE BBKaijiEY. 

James P., only sixteen years old, was arrested for breaking 
into a bootblack stand and stealing some shoe laces. He was 
charged with burglary instead of -petit larceny. It took three 
weeks to unwind the legal red tape and obtain the boy's liberty. 
The boy realized the seriousness of the charge and rfeports with 
llie greatest regularity. 

AN ashman's TEMPTATION. 

B. G. had been a driver in the street cleaning department of 
the city for nine years when he surrendered to temptation. It is 
hard for an ordinary reader to enter into all the psychological 
conditions which combined to influence this a^man. He had 
been habitually htmest but the hard work of collecting ashes day 
in and day out was more than monotonous. The tenement-house 
in Cherry street was cheerless and not very clean. He longed for 
the day when he would be able to take a vacation and go with 
his wife and baby to the country. Temptation came in an un- 
expected and alluring way, A foreman left his vest on the doclc 
where the ash carts unload. Eillie picked it up and concealed 
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it. He was caught before going a block. As the money and 
watch in the garment were worth more than $25 lie was held by 
the magistrate for the 'action of the grand jury. Two months 
j-assed before his turn came to ' appear in court. He pleadoil 
guilty and on our rccomnienflation was paroled. 

These are but a few out of hundreds of cases which illustrate 
•he working of the Probation Law. They show that the investi- 
gation must be made with care and probation applied with dis- 
crimination. They show also that in hundreds and thousands 
of cases throughout the year, if probation is supplemented with 
itdequate supen'ision, far less harm will come to society and to the 
individual by wisely applying this principle than by mechani- 
cally committing offendrrs to prison. 
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STATE REFORMATORY PAROLE WORK. 



IIV wn.l.IAM It. SPKXrER, CHfKF OF PAEOLE DEPAETMF.KT OF THE 
PBISOIT ASSOCIATIOIT. 

Everyone knows what is meant by " University Exft'naion," but 
not everyone knows what is meant by the Elmira Reformatory 
Parole system ; and yet the latter, so far as it is effective, is a kind 
of Elmira Reformatory extension. The aim and result in each 
easels education, though by differrnt methods. The University ex- 
tends its educative work by sending out lecturers to teach the pub- 
lic. The Reformatory extends its educative work by sending out 
its pupils to be taught hy the public ; taught in the great school of 
the world; taught how to apply those principles, moral and indus- 
trial, which have been impressfd upon them by several months 
"compulsory education" at Elmira. The parole agency en- 
deavors to extend this educative and corrective work; to help the 
young men in every possible way to get intjj and maintain right 
social and industrial relations with their fellow men. 

HOW DOES IT DO THIS? 

It aims to do this by placing and keeping the men under its 
charge at some useful and fairly remunerative work during the 
six months that they are out on parole. It brieves that honest 
industry is the best safeguard against dishonest industry; that ' 
there is a wonderfully saving power in a steady job. It seeks, 
therefore, to imbue its pupils (for so it regards them) with a sense 
of the dignity and nobility of labor ; to stimulate the young maa'« 
ambition to covet and cherish, and if you please, to worship for 
the time the "Almighty Dollar;" so be it that the dollar is en- 
graved with the motto " In Honesty We Trust." When this 
agency succeeds in arousing and fostering this ambition, it ia very 
sure that it has rendered the young man practically immune to the 
most dangerous temptations that beset him; sure that he has 
planted his feet on the bottom rung of the ladder that leads up to 
honest, useful, citizenship. Show us the boy who is willing to 
work and who sticks to his job for six months, who comes into our 
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office, it may be with soiled hands bringing a soiled report once a 
month, and proudly displays his weekly wage checks or his bank 
account, growing larger month by month until he gets at last hia 
absolute release, and we will show you a boy who almost certainly 
has won his life-long release from the bonds that once bound him 
to the crooked gang and their criminal ways. 

How good to ua seems the dasp of that homy hand ! How 
beautiful the soil on those working clothes! How pleasant even 
the odor of the stable boy as he comes direct from his horses to hand 
us his monthly letter I Kedolait all these of honest toil, of sus- 
tained moral effort, of the growing up within of manly character; 
of the real salvation of a soul. Happily there are many such 
modest heroes among our Elmira boys. 

But the salutary effect of hard, steady, honest work while on 
parole can only be assured, in many cases, by a sharp supervision. 
The lai^e majority of the nearly 400 young men from Elmira we 
believe are working faithfully at the places to which they were 
paroled or to which they have been transferred. But there ia 
always a minority who are not at work; who deceive or attempt 
to deceive us by falae reports, who are, therefore, almost surely 
leading a vagrant life or ^igaged in some sort of criminal occapa- 
tion. In order to detect and apprehend these black sheep we have 
felt the need of a special investigator. Fortunately we have had 
during the whole year the services of Mr, Grant Williams, specially 
detailed from the police department through the kindness of Com- 
missioner Bingham. Shrewd, alert, and resourceful as a detective, 
he is yet kind and ever ready to lend a hand to the boy disposed to 
do right. Energetic, conscientious, generous, no one could be mow 
devoted and we see not how anyone could be more efficient. With 
such an assistant there would be little excuse if the work of this 
office were not more thoroughly and satisfactorily done than ever 
before. 

!N"ot only is a sharp watch on the movement of the paroled neces- 
sary in order to catch the crooked and the delinquent, it also baa a 
salutary, a moral-stiffening effect on the weak-kneed and wayward, 
while it cannot hurt the morale of the beat, to know that a kind of 
all-seeing eye is around and about them. And yet, ubiquitons as 
our assistant is, we realize that no one man can possibly keep bis 
watchful eye aa all of ihs men under parole to us. Besides, the 
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allied probation work makes frequent demands on his aervicea. 
The fact is, we ought to have at least one more sharp-eyed investi- 
gator. And there is moreover need of a man who shall serve 
almost exclusively as a kind of friendly visitor. It is of course 
necessary to ferret out suspects and arrest the delinquent and the 
criminal, but we wish it were possible to establish more friendly 
and helpful social relations with the young men. A considerable 
number of them, if such visits were opportunely and tactfully 
made, might be encouraged and stimulated in their good endeavors. 
It seems to us that there is here a large field for the best sort of 
home mission work. Ought not the Prison Association of New 
York to add this to its other philanthropic and reformatory 
activities ? 

WHAT PEOPOBTION OF OUK BOYS TURN OUT WKLL ? * 

This is a very natural and proper question and generally the first 
one asked. We have endeavored to answer that question for our 
own satisfaction by keeping as full and accurate record of the 
merits and demerits of the paroled as was- possible.-during tlie past 
year. 

Number of men paroled from Elmira Reformatory 

during 1906 / 695 

Number of absolute releases granted 411 

Number of warrants issued for delinquency 99 

Number of warrants issued for crimes. ., 73 

Number of men returned to Elmira 58 

Number of men sent toSing Sing 18 

Number of men sentraieed to Blacbwell's Island Peni- 
tentiary 10 

Number of men paroled to New York but returned 

from elsewhere 4 

Convicted of crimes so far as heard from after receiv- 
ing absolute releases 10 

" Commencing with Noyemb*r, 1906, the Eastern New York Reformatory at 
Napanoch has been-'paroling men to our charge. Altogether, during November 
and December, 30 men were bo paroled. We are keeping separate BtatiatioB 
of these men, and at the close ot another year shall be able to present a 
yearly record. Ab a rule they are older men and have served longer time 
than those from Elmira. Many of them are making excellent reports. 
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J>et us analyze these statistics to get at their moral aignificanoe. 
Under the head of warrants for delinquency we have for eou- 
venience included a few who really made monthly reports, but 
false ones. And also a few who were returned for vagrancy and 
intoxication. The total of these so-called delinquents foots np 
the 99. Elmira warrants issued for actual crimes numbered last 
year 73, We must, however, add to this numher of known crimi- 
nals 14 of the 18 sent to Sing Sing for whom no warrants from 
Elmira were issued; also 4 paroled to us hut returned from rise- 
where; and 10 convicted of crimes after receiving their absolute 
releases. This gives us a total of 101 known criminals, out of 695 
paroled ; a fraction over 14^ per cent. We would fain believe that 
none of the remaining 83 or 84 per cent, should be put in tli3 
class of criminals, bnt it is certain that a considerable number of 
the 99 for whom warrants for delinquency in reports were issued 
are either actual criminals or criminally inclined, and sooner or 
later will be detected and arrested. To know exactly what pro- 
portion of these should be classed as criminals, would be to know 
the unknown and the unknowable. However, from our experience 
and observation we can make an approximate estimate. In our 
judgment not more than one-half of the delinquents fall back int« 
the criminal class. Suppose, therefore, that we assume that 50 
per cent, of these 99 should be included in the criminal class ; then 
our ratio of criminals to the " boys who turn out well " is between 
21 and 22 per cent. This is a fresh confirmation of the estimate 
made several years ago by Elmira authorities who then placed the 
ratio of recidivists to the reformed at 20 to 80, or one out of five. 
Deeply as we regret our failure to reduce the number in our 
lists of those who violate their parole we are not at all dis- 
couraged, but on the contrary mightily heartened by the fact tha: 
we have done something in co-operation with Elmira to make 75 
t'.: 80 per cent, of our boys honest, faithful workers, striving man- 
fully to keep their honor bright, to earn their absolute release, to 
rise on steppino^atones of their dead selves to higher things. 

One word in closing. Let us be on our guard lest we be mis- 
led by the black record of Elmira men which we occasionally 
read of in the daily papers. They ring the changes on the ex- 
ploits on the Elmira boys turned counterfeiters with Pinkerton 
detectives in hot pursuit ; of the burglar, of the pickpocket, of the 
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Iiighway robber, until many pec^le are led to believe that Elmira 
Heformatory is a magnificent humbug, and the patrons of the 
Prison Association of New York are sentimental and vibionary 
philanthropists. Let us remember that the prese does not give 
118 one single inataDee of the splendid record which most of thai. 
iicarly 80 per cent, of the paroled are making. They do not tell 
3"oii about the young man who is working in the Belmont tunnel, 
stopping two days out of six to catch bis breath lest he die of 
the bends; of the scores of boys who are getting from $9 to $15 
;i week, who are turning in their wages to their mothers for rent 
and food; of the young man who, within a year, starting at $!'( 
a week has risen to a salary of $1,800 a year in a position of great 
responsibility and trust ; of that other young man who, while he 
V, as earning his absolute release, that is within a period of six 
irionthB, sent $130 to his father, a poor rabbi in Roumania, and 
?80 to purchase a ticket to bring his sister to America. No, the 
daily press ne\'er publishes these things — the record of virtues 
■ — it publishes only the record of the crimes of our men. Re- 
member, we beg yon, hereafter when you read of the crime of some 
Elmira boy, that in the first place he may be from Elmira only 
m the fertile imagination of the reporter; and secondly, if he *s 
from Elmira, he is surely not a fair representative of that insti' 
tntion; Then put down your paper, close your eyes and listen 
and you may hear three or four other voiceg telling you something 
like this: " We, too, are from Elmira; we are working every day 
I'ing and hard ; we give our wages to the support of a home or put 
it in the savings bank; Elmira Reformatory made a man of us, 
eo say we all; we are not criminals now and never shall we be 
again; we are industrious, honest, thrifty, law-abiding citizens, 
.■■■nd forever through life ahall we so remain." And this agency 
joins in "We believe you, boys, give us your hand!" 

Sample Letters. 
I. 

Oct. 10, 1907. 
Col. JcsEPH F. SooTT, General Supenntendent : 

Ueau Sir.— I am getting along very nicely and hope to do the 
same always. I am working at the express business and am mak- 
ing the average of $10 per week. I have saved some money from 
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wages to buy clothing for myself. I am living with my parents 
and now realize that " honesty is the best policy," I hope I can 
go on doing the same as I am doing now, for I find life mudi 
easier. 

Hoping you are in the best of health, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 



n. 

May 13, 1907. 
Mr, Geobqb Deto, Assistant Superintendent, Napwnoch, N. Y,: 
Dear Sik. — I take pleasure in writing you this report, which 
I hope will be the last one I. will have to send you. I am still 

working for . I have not lost a day since I came 

home, the 27th day of last November. I have tried my best to 
make a man of myself and I am sure I will never get into any 
such trouble again. My employer has confidence in me and will 
do anything to help me. I have thought over my past life all the 
time I have been out on parole, and I see what a fool I waa. 
I am trusted by every one now and can walk the streets of New 
York an honest man, No one can speak a word against me, I 
know by experience that it pays best to be honest. I was young 
and foolish once. I have spent the best days of my life in prison. 
I will foi^t the past, or try to, I promise you if I am given a 
chance, I will be a good honest man the rest of my life. I have 
ft good job, I have plenty of clothing and $21 to my credit, I 
ask you if you don't think I have earned my absolute release. 
I have done everything I promised to do. Hoping this report will 
prove satisfactory, I am, 

Most respectfully, 

T.D. 



ni. 

Oct. 9, 1907. 
fJol. Joseph F. Scott, General Superintendent: 

Deae Sie.— With much pleasure I write to you a few lines 
hoping to find you in the best of health and spirit I really 
say that I have changed my life. I don't go to bad places 
nor either with bad companions, and I'll go home at half past 
eight every evening. From the day I came out last month, 
I worked eleven days. I have earned $16. I spent $11, and 1 
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saved $5 in time of necessity. The boss for whom I work pays 
me $8 per week and he is satisfied for the work I do, and he 
loves me as his son. I'll pray God for you every night to give 
you as much light as you need for your kindness to the people. 

Having not any more to say, receive my best wishes and re- 
gards, and I have the honor to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 

D. L. 
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RELIEF WORK. 



The table which follows gives a summary, as far as it can h: 
given in statistical form, of the work done in our relief depart- 
ment. If the individual history of many of these cases were 
i^-ritten out it would present many pathetic details. It is not part 
of our plan to encourage discharged prisoners as a matter oi 
course to come to us on release ; on the contrary, we urge them tn 
do everything they can to help themselves ; to come to us is the laa: 
resort. 

The work of relieving discharged prisoners convinces us more 
and more that the only true principle is to release men on parolt. 
We hope the time will come when conditional liberation will bi' 
applied to all our institutions. 

Another conviction forced upon us is that some better provision 
must be made by society for the incorrigible recidivist. A cer- 
tain number of those who came to us are old rounders. They 
were committed for short sentences. They are men whci should, 
cu the contrary, be permanently detained or for a period suffi- 
ciently long to enable them to overcome the habit of drink, which, 
ill a large number of cases, has been the cause of their downfall. 
The legal treatment of drunkenness as at present administered is 
a wretched failure. This is one of the weakest features of our 
penal system. 

THE FAMILIES OF PEISONEES. 

It is an important part of our work to assist in special case; 
the families of prisoners with rent, clothing and employraeni. 
At present about seventeen families are on our books. In this 
department we aim to work in harmony with other charitable 
organizations and churches whose principal work is dealing with 
women and children in destitute circumstances. 
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THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE FOR CRIME - 
USE AND ITS ABUSE. 



EL'OENB SMITH, PRESIDEHT OF THE PK.ISOH ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
TOBK. 

Early in Anglo-Saxon history the punishment of crime was 
committed to the individuals whom. the crime injured. The 
family or clan to which the victim of the crime belonged united in 
a crusade against the offender, who on his part was often defended 
by hia relatives and retainers. As crimes were frequent in that 
. crude age, and vengeance was sanctioned by law, the community 
became involved in a state of private war, which threatened com- 
plete anarchy. The right of individual vengeance was there- 
fore abr<^ated by law, and the State, representing both the indi- 
vidual and the community, became the " avenger of crime." This 
substitution of the State in the place of the individual victim of 
crime took place many centuries ago and marks the origin of our 
criminal law. Vengeance was its key-note and continued to he 
so in all the subsequent devel<^ment of our penal codes down to 
the present generation. The aim of the State in its dealing with 
criminals was strictly punitive; the object of imprisonment was 
lo inflict retributive suiTering upon the offender. 

This view of the relation of the State to crime and of it^ duty 
toward criminals has in these later years undergone complete 
revision. The old theory of retributive punishment for crime 
has been thoroughly discredited and is now repudiated by all 
competent authorities. It has been supplanted by a radically 
different theory, the key-note of which is not vengeance but pub- 
lic protection. The main function of government is the protec- 
tion of the people from injustice, damage and wrong. The State 
imprisons a convict because it is not safe for the community that 
he should be at large. The imprisonment is demanded for the 
same reasons that detain in quarantine a ship bearing contagion; 
it is a protective measure holding at bay what is a menace and 
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a danger to tlie community. If this theory is correct, it mani- 
festly followa that the imprisonment should continue as long as 
ibe danger lasts: To discharge the convict while he remains un- 
changed Ol character and purpose ia to precipitate upon the pub- 
lie a terror which it is the duty of the State to hold in leash. 

Trom this view of the function of the State, there has heen 
wolved the indeterminate sentence for crime, the essential prin- 
ciple of which is that no convict should be discharged from prison 
until he is fitted for freedom — until his release is consistent with 
[lublie safety. The indeterminate sentence is so logically reason- 
uble, so easy of comprehension and so commends itself to common 
intelligence, that it has, within a few years, secured wide adoption. 
It is now firmly incorporated in the penal systems of about one- 
third of the States of the Union, comprising those of t£e greatest 
jjower and influence. There ia no longer need of argument in 
support of the indeterminate sentence; the present need is rather 
for discrimination and caution in its application. 

For the adoption of this form of sentence in some of the States, 
applying it to convicts condemned to confinement in all kinds of 
prisons, haa been premature and ill-judged. It has been done in 
disregard or in ignorance of the essential nature of the indeter- 
liiinafe sentence and of the conditions which are indispensable 
to its successful operation. This misapplication of the sentence, 
aggravated by features of legislation regarding it, has given rise 
'o a feeling of discouragement at the results accomplished and 
toads to undermine public confidence in the efficiency of the 
sentence itself. 

It is the aim of the indeterminate sentence to retain the con- 
■?ict in^rison until he is fitted for freedom, mating such fitness 
for freedom the condition precedent of his release. The sentenc 
tlicrefore presupposes a system of prison discipline that shall tend 
to fit the convict for freedom. Mere imprisonment does not havH 
iiny such tendency ; on the contrary, imprisonment under the old 
retributive system, aiming at punishment, had the opposite tend- 
ency. The criminal, subjected to a rigid and exacting regime 
without any uplifting influence, sank to lower depths by the 
natural gravitation of crime; losing hope, a continued life of 
crime seemed to him his only possible resource for the future, 
5 
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and set. he became confirmed and hardened in his criminal pu^ 
Ijoses, In such a prison the indeterminate sentence is a mockery 
and, necessarily, a failure. It will, indeed, incite the prisoners 
to a strict observance of the prison rulea and regulations and to 
profuse professions of righteous purposes and of reformed char- 
acter, in order to gain their release; but the system afEords no 
ijure means of testing these professions and of knowing whether 
imy real change of character or purpose exists. 

The essential complement of the indeterminate sentence is :; 
prison sentence which shall yield two results: First, the reforma- 
iion of the prisoners, and, second, a test or means of determining 
■when reformation has been attained. To devise such a system 
was the task assumed by Z, R. Brockway when he became super- 
intendent of the Elmira Reformatory at its opening thirty years 
ago; for the prisoners sent to the reformatory were committed 
under the indeterminate sentence. Mr. Brockway was himself, in 
large measure, the originator of both the indeterminate sentence 
a]id the reformatory, and to him was committed the responsibility 
cf trying the most momentous experiment ever attempted in 
scientific penology. It is probably safe to say that there waa no 
person living so well qualified to assume, this undertaking aa was 
Mr. Brockway, by reason of his long experience and his varied 
natural gifts. He was a keen judge of character, he exerted a 
laagnetic influence upon the men under his charge, he possessed 
executive ability of the highest order, coupled with great fertility 
of resource, and he had broad, philosophic views regarding thi! 
treatment of crime and of criminals. 

The methods that Mr. Brockway inaugurated at Elmira were 
^patched with keen interest by students of penology the world 
over. From the beginning these methods accomplished results so 
euccessful, beyond precedent, that the Elmira system in its main 
features became the model upon which were framed the systems 
of other reformatories, established in several of the northern Stat^ 
cf the Union. These reformatories, with that at Elmira in thi! 
lead, have worked harmoniousl,y together toward the development 
of the new system. The methods originally employed have been 
greatly expanded ; ■new features are constantly being added after 
they have hern, tested by experience ; and ihe result is that a 
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uiodeni prison system of reformative discipline and training has 
Leen evolved through the strictly scientitic process of experi- 
ment and tri^. 

An essential principle of the system is the individual treat- 
ment of convicts; the utmost pains are taken to gain knowledge 
of the distinctive aptitudes and defects of each individual and 
to apply such special training as may serve to develop his capa- 
bilities and cure his defects. For this purpose the convicts arc 
divided into grades and subdivided into numerous classes and 
subclasses, where they are constMitly either gaining . promotion 
by meritorious eifort or suffering reduction in rank through their 
fwn fault. They are kept strenuously occupied at all times, but 
in many diversified directions ; in the workshops, in schools of 
letters, in trade-schools, in military drills. .Those who suffer 
from certain forms of physical or mental weakness are scientifi- 
cally treated with gymnastic exercises, baths and massage. Inter- 
est is awakened, emulation is excited, personal responsibility is 
imposed, enlarged privileges are given as rewards and a more rigid 
regime is enforced as a penalty; the whole life of the prison 
comes to be under earnest stress, appealing to every man, to gain 
j.romotion. 

In the old punitive prisons the inmates are driven to listless- 
ness and despair by the dull, dead monotony of the daily life. In 
the modem reformatory there is no monotony; the spirit of the 
place is one of alertness and intense interest, everything serving 
to arouse a feeling of hopefulness and a worthy ambition to do well. 
A minute record of the prison life of every man is kept, in which 
are entered his achievements and his failures, his steps toward 
prc^ess and his slips toward defeat. The man's advance toward 
release and freedom is all of his own making; he must work out 
hie own salvation. And what more powerful stimulus can pos- 
sibly be applied than the instinctive love of freedom? That 
stimulus the indeterminate sentence applies in the strongest form, 
offering freedom as a boon to be attained in no other possible way. 
This system serves the double purpose required. The effects it 
produces upon the convict are all in the direction of rehabilita- 
tion; it tends to develop power of seMT-rt'trsilH-oaiL^^trength of 
will, ttf establish character by cn.'ating worlfrf TAtils and motives ; 
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it gives the convict capacity of self-support by teaching him a 
trade and it equips him with the habit of industry. The disci- 
pline embraces the life of the convict in its every phase and it is 
administered with such minute watchfulness and careful .record 
of results as to furnish an accurate test of character. Thus it is 
that when the prisoners are discharged, after undergoing the treai- 
ment of this system, -the officers of the reformatory are able to 
■ form an intelligent judgment that they are fitted for freedom. 
And such judgment has been amply vindicated by the result; so 
far .as statistics are available for this purpose it appears that the 
reformatory system has actually transformed not less than 80 per 
cent, of those subjected to its treatment into law-abiding members 
of the community, ■ 

It must not be overlooked, however, that besides the indeter- 
minate sentence, there are two other important features of the 
reformatory system that have contributed to its success; no con- 
viefc is released from the prison until a place of employment has 
been secured for him, and the release is always on parole, the con- 
victs remaining on probation under the surveillance of the reforma- 
tory; and, in case of his dereliction, he is liable to he returned to 
the reformatory for further discipline. If at the end of the proba- 
tionary period (usually of six months) he has demonstrated hia 
ability to sustain himself in right living, the final absolute dis- 
charge is granted. 

Another incident of the new system which increases incalculably 
its reformative influence, is the attitude in which it presents tiie 
sovereign power to the convict. Under the old punitive system, 
the State, from ttie convict's point of view, is a merciless avaiger, 
exacting fi-om the convict hard labor and inflicting upon him 
privations and hardship, all for punishment and in retribution for 
his crime. However this may accord with justice, the unregenerate 
nature of the convict risps in revolt against the severity of hia 
treatment ; the spirit of angry resentment, combined with a sense of 
helplessness, leads to sullen despair and the whole environment is 
hostile to any elevation of the character. The modem reforma- 
tory system, on the other hand, presents the State to the convict aa 
a beneficent power, striving to 'uplift him; the idea of punishment 
ia eliminated or kept in the background. The requirements' of the 
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system, however hard and exacting, are avowedly designed to raise 
the convict to a higher plane of life. All its methods are calculated 
to aid him in his upward progress toward fitness for freedom; 
every step that he makes in advance is met with encouragement and 
reward ; he gradually gains new hope and purpose im^il finally, he- 
coming imbued with the spirit of the system, he surrenders himself 
to its renewing influences and a transformation from the abnormal 
into the normal man is wrought. 

There is nothing miraculous or supernatural in this change of 
character commonly called reformation ; it is, rather, closely 
analogous to the recovery of health by a person physically diseased, 
or the regaining of sanity by a lunatic. A criminal always dis- 
plays some defect or deformity — it may be physical or mental or 
moral — by which he differs from men in the common. - The cure 
of that defect or the correction of that deformity can — it is safe to 
say, in the majority of instances — be effected by scientific meas- 
ures of treatment similar to those that have been tested in the 
modem reformatory system. It was a favorite saying of the late 
Warden Brush of Sing Sing, " You cannot convert a criminal into. 
an angel ;" but you can, very often, convert him into an ordinary, 
normal man and, when you have done that, you have made him a 
law-abiding man; because the motives and principles that govern 
the conduct of common men are generally sufficient to restrain them 
from committing crima 

The application of the modern reformatory system has hereto- 
fore been generally confined to prisoners under thirty years of age. 
Yonth is of course the plastic age and the younger a delinquent is 
the stronger the probability is that he will yield to remedial treat- 
ment. But young men between twenty-five and thirty years of 
age have proved responsive to the reformative training and their 
age has been no bar to their progress. Indeed, appeals fa the rea- 
son and considerations of foresight and prudence can he presented 
with more cogency to men than to youths. 

There is every reason to believe that the methods of the modem 
reformatory system can be successfully applied to adult convicts of 
every age. These methods would doubtless need modification, 
which experiment would develop, to adapt them to somewhat 
changed conditions, and it is probable that a longer term of treat- 
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ment for the older men would be required. But the main features 
of the reformatory system, that have proved so effective with young 
men, would surely produce results similar in kind, if not in de- 
gree, with men of maturer years. These older men could be taught 
an industrial trade which would fumi^ thran on their dischai^ 
with a means of honest support ; they could be taught the value of 
thrift and providence in the use of money through a system of ac- 
counts by which each convict would be credited (like a free work- 
man) with the value of his labor and charged with the cost of his 
inaintenance, clothing, tools, and with pecuniary fines for dere- 
lictions in duty ; they could be made to acquire habits of personal 
cleanliness and courtesy of demeanor; they could learn lessons in 
obedience, in attention, in precision, in endurance, through the 
niilitary,drille; they could gain power of self-cwitrol and a sense 
"f responsibility through the tests to which they would be sub- 
jected; promotions in rank and in class earned by their own effort? 
would awaken a feeling of self-confidence and of ambition, while 
degradation suffered by reason of their failures might arouse a 
sense of shame, perhaps long dormant, and incite to renewed effort. 
The education by school books, indispensable ■ with the young, 
would have to take a subordinate part in the training of the older 
convicts. But they should all be taught to read and write and to 
have a working knowledge of arithmetic; it is even possible that 
by means of the prison librarj', a taste for reading and a desire for 
useful knowledge might be developed. 

The force of habit is one of the most useful auxiliaries of the 
reformatory system. A prisoner who is engaged in productive 
industry, day after day for a term of years, gains the hdbU of 
work; and if, upon his discharge from prison, he is animated with 
any worthy purpose, this habit of labor and the acquired capacity 
to do useful work are invaluable aids toward a life of honest self- 
support. A small fraction of the convicts discharged from even 
the old prisons do abstain from a life of crime; and the phe- 
nomenon can only be aceount*'d for by the fact that " hard labor," 
long continued, created the habit of work. Labor is the only re- 
formative influence in the old regime, which utilizes none of the 
other uplifting influences and agencies of the reformatory system. 
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The fact is, the old punitive nonreformative prison is a relic 
of medievalism; it is far behind the' attainments and the spirit 
of the present age. The old prisons must be brought up to the 
standard of modem prison science. There is no measure of prison 
reform so urgently needed as the introduction of the reformatory 
system of training and discipline into all State prisons and peni- 
tentiaries. A few of the old' prisons have within recent years 
been led, by the general enlightenment of public opinion, to adopt 
some of the reformatory features, but these measures have been 
for the most part half-heart«d. What is demanded is the frank 
and unreserved avowal of reformation as the controlling aim of 
(he whole administration and the establishment in its entirety of 
the modem system of reformatory treatment. In other words, the 
State prisons and penitentiaries — all prisons for the confinement 
of convicts — must be transformed into true reformatories. The 
States of Indiana, Michigan and Minnesota have taken the lead 
in this direction and have advanced further than any other States 
of the Union. 

When the prisons have thus become reformatories and not until 
then, the indeterminate sentence will become a most poient in- 
strument of reform. Social science has rendered no public service 
c( mparable in value with the results that have been accomplished 
in tiie department of penology. The development of the reform- 
atory prison system and the invention of the indeterminate sen- 
tence are by far its greatest practical achievements. In the uni- 
versal adoption of this system with this form of sentence lies tte 
best hop^ of the future in the contest against crime. 
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AN ABSOLUTE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 



BY Z. H. BKOCKWAT, MAYOE OF ELMIBA. 

The complete indeterminate sentence syatem has nowhere been 
adopted and fully applied. The modern sentence system named 
'• indeterminate," is incomplete both in regard to the law and its 
application to prison management. At the time of enactment of 
the first of such laws (the New York State Reformatory Act by 
the Legislature of 1877) neither the legi-slators nor the general 
public were apparently ready to adopt the plan proposed in the 
original bill, and it was solely out of deference to such, unpre- 
paredness that the projectors of the system consented that a maxl- 
nuim sentence limit should be named. But during the period of 
nearly thirty years that has elapsed since, a great change has taken 
place; the laws of this kind enacted in the several States, together 
with other public expressions, sufficiently indicate that there is 
now a public sentiment which warrants the adoption of the abso- 
lute indeterminate sentence system. MoreoTer, there is ground 
for fear that unless soon the principle of the indeterminate sen- 
tence is better expressed in the laws and better applied in the 
prisons, the principle itself will by its incompleteness of expression 
become discredited. 

The principle of the indeterminate sentence rests on the opinion 
that all the legitimate objects to be gained by imprisonment oE 
offenders are really included in the one purpose of public pro- 
teetiiMi from crimes. To fairly insure this object, every prisoner 
who is properly committed to prison shall he held under individual 
restraint until such changes shall have occurred in his character 
fifid circumstances that his release is compatible with a reasonable 
public safety. This system of prison treatment has three ele- 
ments, namely: restraint, ^formation, conditional and then aliso- 
liite release. If the system is to be practically effective for 
protection, the prisoners must be reformed or remain restrained. 
It becomes, then, of utmost importance that on admission to prison 
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there shall thereafter be no avenue of escape or of restoration to 
liberty but the one condition of due preparation therefor. The 
requirements of this condition make it imperative that every rea- 
sonable reformative means shall be supplied and wielded by the 
State and that each prisoner shall be trained and fitted for and 
introduced into his proper niohe in the world's work and in the 
associated life of the community^ there to be supervised and tested 
until he is completely established in self-sustenance and orderly 
conduct. 

The indeterminate sentence system, then, ia a trinal unity, a 
structure supported by these three props before mentioned, neither 
of which can be spared or weakened without injury to the system, 
^\ny observed inefficiency of the current indeterminate sentence 
system is primarily attributable to limitations of the present laws. 
Commutation or " good-time laws " of long standing are upon our 
statute books an,d they offer to prisoners sentenced to a definite 
term of punishment the hope of shortening it by such personal 
behavior as gives no unnecessary trouble to the governing of the 
prison. But these laws present no inducement to abandon crim- 
inal intentions; they are not accompanied with the parole feature; 
they supply no proper test of the prisoner's purpose or ability to 
live properly when at large. The common " good-time laws " 
were enacted and are administerfd for the purpose of promoting 
institutional tranquillity, ease of administration and the effect is 
more to make good prisoners than good citizens. So, too, there are 
bere and there parole Iawb which- operate to reduce the period of 
actual imprisonment; they are, however, not based on or accom- 
panied with such exactment of conditions for release as properly 
insure the prisoner's progress or improvement in the principles 
necessary to safe inhabitancy. And the discharge of prisoners on 
parole under this kind of legislation is, as Mr. Barrows has said, 
■' Often influenced by personal and even political appeals." It 
ii;ay be added that the discharges are sometimes influenced by the 
momentary mood of a Parole Board, a mood induced perhaps by 
trifling, incidental and irrelevant impi 



FAULTS OF THE FIXED SENTENCE. 

Some of the States of the Union have attempted bunglingly to 
^Pply l^he principle of the indeterminate sentence by enacting laws 
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which provide a maximum and minimum stntei^ce limit to be 
fixed by the sentencing court at the time of trial, thus introducing 
again the opposing principle of dei^rminateness. This is prac- 
tically the New York State law that relates to a <MMJsiderahle daas | 
cf prisoners sentenced to the State prisons. Such an abbreviation i 
of the period of a sentence within which the prisoner may ior- ; 
vrard or retard the date of his discharge, impairs greatly the j 
motive for self-improvement. The arbitrarily fixed minimimi I 
period must be served out. The prisoner cannot shorten it and | 
the maximum limitation gives certainty of release at its expira- 
tion, whatever betides. Under this emasculated sentence system, | 
prisoners who are habituated to crimes are less likely to adjust ! 
themselves to the necessarily irksome requirements for the for- i 
mation of new and improved habits and tastes. Wherever this I 
limitation of sentence exists, there is usually found also on thn 
part of the governing authorities, a relaxed interest and less effort j 
for the rational reformation of prisoners. Only insufficient or 
ineffective means are introduced ; the demand made upon pris- l 
oners for their advancement is often weak and vacillating, and I 
there is lack of good opportunity for the willing prisoner either | 
when he is imprisoned or when he shall be released. The fixed 
fentenoe feature operates to enervate the ambition both of the 
prisoners and governors of prisons. 

These laws which modify to some extent the absolute deter- 
ntinateuess of the earlier criminal laws are but a timid, and halt- 
ing approach to the ideal indeterminate sentence. The hesitation 
may be caused by the lingering retributive sentiments in the pub- 
lic mind, a remnant of primitive savagery, and to some extent, it 
may be, a product of that false theology which ascribes to d^ty 
anger toward offenders and demands punishment. It is also 
caused by extreme regard lest the individual liberty of the crim- 
inal should be imduly restricted, and it is believed that this 
damaging uncertainty of convictions for crime is not a little pro- 
duced by lawyers, who for personal and professional advantage 
have procured in the laws and court practice loop-holes enabling 
them to secure through fees the acquittal of their client criminals, 
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sentence limitations and the results. 

The nearest approach to a true indeterminate sentence statute 
is the Act of 1877, before mentioned, to organize the Elmira 
Keformatory, which fixes no minimum and leaves the maximum 
tile same as it was and is in the existing criminal statute. Be- 
tween the date of a prisoner's admission to this re&rmatory and 
the expiration of the years of the longest term for his offenso 
he must look to his own performance and to the board of managers 
for mitigation and termination of custodial control. Apparently 
this limitation is not unreasonable, but the observed effect of it hajs 
proved to be undesirable. If the maximum in any case was very 
great, say ten or twenty years as for burglary in the second and first 
(icgrecs, then it was very difficult and often impossible to divert 
lie mind of a prisoner from the maximum term to the hope and 
processes of earning his earlier release. In consequence his mind 
became engaged with intrigues for escape by trick or influence, and 
when these failed he would become troublosonie by his intentional 
misbehavior and try to get himself classed as " incorrigible " and 
then transferred as such to a State prison where, in a new field, 
he might have better prospect of securing an unmerited discharge. 

Whenever the maximum was a brief term, say less than five 
years, the prisoner was apt to possess himself of the fixed idea of 
the date of the time termination and devote himself to counting 
the days toward it instead of exerting himself in the exercises 
necessary to his acquiring new habits and tastes; exercises which 
at the beginning are frequently unattractive or repugnant to the 
habitual and lower class of criminals. When the maximum was 
neither a very long nor very short term, say five years, the minds 
of prisoners who were defective and criminous, those most im- 
portant to reform, would alternate between their feeble resolves and 
fugitive efforts to improve themselves and a full surrender to the 
fiHemative of serving out the entire maximum period. It should 
be here said, however, that with a more intelligent and better class 
of prisoners, the accidental or criminal of circumstances, the in- 
(Icterminateness of this sentence system, notwithstanding the em- 
barrassment of its limitations, is a strong incentive to good effort 
for self-improvement; but the statutory limitations do always 
more or less vitiate the plan, by introducing into the indeter- 
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minatenesa the hurtful determinate element; It side-tracks the 
i'cformatory progress of the prisoners who need most to be re- 
fiFimed and greatly increases the difficulties and perplexities of 
t'dministering a reforming prison discipline which shall, in truth, 
Eifford to the public intended protection from crimes, 

FOB EFFECTIVE EEFOBMATOBY TBEATMENT. 

Kemoval of the sentence limitations of present laws and adop- 
tion of the indeterminate sentence system in all its completeness 
will supply not only the strongest motive to prisoners, but will 
operate to confront prison governors with a new and Lncreased 
demand to actually accomplish the reformation of their prisoners; 
lor the number and character of alleged incorrigibles remaining 
under their charge at any time offers to the public, as to them- 
selves, a gauge of the reformatory efficitncy or inefiiciency of the 
prison management. Such a demand upon the managers directa 
attention to the need of facilities for their work, which are not 
now supplied, or at least not supplied to a desirable extent. More 
attention must be given to the material environment — the loca- 
tion of the buildings and their arrangement into departments; 
the personnel of those who administer; to the methods adopted, 
both natural and artificial, and to the discovery of methods not 
now in use. 

Effective reformatory treatment of prisoners requires facilities 
for the development of physical efficiency; for the education of 
the mind and hand by manual training; education in income-earn- 
ing occupations; the disciplinary education of military drill; 
actual practice of the citizen's civic functions; habits of ethical 
discrimination; habits of self-control and wise regulation of the 
persona] conduct. Through those rational means, the soul itself, 
the spiritual man, shall be awakened and be made susceptible to 
nobler ideas and motives. 

To enumerate in detail these desired means and appliances re- 
quires more space than is now at command. They will readily 
suggest themselves to those who are acquainted with prison reform- 
atory processes. My contention is that we never can have a re- 
formatory prison system that justifies its necessary cost until the 
complete indeterminate sentence law is enacted; and that "ttath 
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the indeterminate sentence and not without it, the correct reform- 
atory prison system will naturally and nect^ssarily follow. 

It is a system devoid of retribution or sentimental indulgences 
in which the purpose of reformation for the public protection 
prevails. Such reforms are sought and wrought by scientific 
means, based on and suggested by patholr^eal and physical exam- 
ination of all prisoners and their classification into prisons and 
groups for scientific treatment. 

The obstacles in the way of an early realization of this plan are 
first, the conservatism of the old-time notions yet remaining with 
some of our courts and with some lawyiTs. It is the unfenablc 
belief and impossible expectation that punishment should and can 
be fitted to the crime; that a ]ust and justly int^-nded meed of 
pfiin may be visited upon offenders for their ascertained or ascer- 
tainable moral guilt, or in order to equal the social injury in- 
curred. A flecond obstacle is due to lack of confidence in the 
possibility and certainly in the probability that administration of 
prisons under the reformatory sentence system can be had quite 
devoid of prejudice and partisan interference. Third, there. is 
a mistaken sentimentality which is shown in over-wecning anxiety 
lest some prisoner should be restrained beyond the time of his own 
flioice or beyond some superficial estimate of equality, a senti- 
Dientality which is false or regardless of the public safety, and, 
together with the desire for easy prison government, induces lax 
discipline and improper release of prisoners. 

The modem movement — treating offenders in the open — the 
probation system, is wise and should be extended. When, however, 
for safety's sake it is necessary to seclude and restrain offending 
criminals, they must be held in custody or^cnred of their crimi- 
nonsness. This the indeterminate sentence system duly enacted 
and properly administered will certainly do, and by it alone can 
the volume of current crimes be practically diminished by the 
operation of Uwa, 
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DEFECTS OF OUR PRISON SYSTEM. 



By Samuel J, Bareows. 

It ia only by poetic license that we can call our confusion of 
laws, penalties, and institutions a prison system. It is anything 
but that. That is one of its defects. It is not regular, uniform, 
logical, or just. 

1. Absurd confusion of penalties. — Our laws are fairly reason- 
able; they reflect to a large extent the sentiment of the community 
as to the things that are harmful to society; but the penalties at- 
tached to them are contradictory, irrational, and unjust They 
rest upon no principle of reform or correction. They are sup- 
posed to be deterrent, but they do not deter, 

2. Our penal system is not corrective or only partially sol — 
We have some reformatories ; they do good work, but most of 
our jails and penitentiaries tend to make men worse than they were 
before. Our system throughout should be corrected. It should 
build men up, not break them down by committing them to dark, 
damp, ill-ventilated cells, where they become victims to tuber- 
culosis. It is equally irrational to send offenders to places where 
they are morally contaminated. Why send a man who has rheu- 
matism to a place where be is sure to get the smallpox? Tfhat is 
what we do in a moral sense. 

3. Too many are sent to prison. — Experience has shown tbat 
thousands of offenders can be corrected without imprisonment. In 
the last eight years Massachusetts has placed 57,000 offenders on 
probation. Last year France placed 39,000 on probation. The 
number of those who fail in France and lieed to be rearrested 
ia less than 4 per cent. The results from probation are better 
than the results of imprisonment. Thousands of men are sent to 
prison every year who ought to be placed on probation. It does 
not take the man out of the society of his fellows ; it allows him 
to work ; it is cheaper for the State. 

4. Too many prisoners are released ivho ought to he retained. — 
The mistake in many cases is not in sending men out of society. 
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but it is in letting t^em come back before they are fitted to return. 
The practice of sending a man to prison for ten days, thirty days, 
or sixty, is absurd. Instead of the short sentence offenders should 
be placed on probation. When that fails they should be sent to 
correctional institutions until they are corrected. When they 
are released they should be released conditionally, that is, placed 
on parole, and returned to the correctional institution if they have 
not developed self-control. 

The remedy for the evils of the definite sentence is the indefinite 
or indeterminate sentence under which the judge does not fix the 
duration of imprisonment; it is fixed by the offender himself, by 
his condition; and his needs, just as when a man is sent to a hos- 
pital the date of his release is not fixed at his admission; it depends 
upon his recovery. 

6. Distinctions are made between^ rich and pom: — The fine 
system is a discrimination in favor of tlie rich. A poor man may 
bo sentenced to $500 fine and is obliged to go to prison for 500 
days in lieu of the fine which he is unable to pay. If he is rich 
he pays the fine and goes free. Imprisonment should not be an 
alternative for the payment of fines. 

6. The fee system in connection with jails is scandalous and 
imqvitous. — The system of paying sheriffs so much a week for 
the board of their prisoners is prolific of abuse. It becomes the 
interest of the sheriff to have as many men in prison as he can 
secure and to keep them as long as possible. The State of New 
York is still maintaining boarding-houses for the benefit of sheriffs. 

1. The legal treatment of drunkenness is irrational. — Drunken- 
ness is a disease. For its cure we need farm colonies and inebriate 
asylums. The practice of sending a man ten days to jail and then 
letting him go out and get drunk again is a tragic farce. 

8. Classification of offenders unjust. — To classify offenders by 
the penalties imposed on them and not by the character of the 
offender is irrational: There is no moral distinction between 
felons and misdemeanants. The man who steals $24 may be as 
bad as the man who steals $26. But the $36 thief has a chance to 
go to a reformatory and get an industrial education, while the 
$24 thief is deprived of all reformatory influences! Twenty-five 
thousand young offenders in New York State are without such 
opportunitiea. 
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9. Too much politics. — Our penal institutions have too long 
beenaaylums for ineompetent officers appointed for political rea- 
sons. W© need better men as officers and guards. 

10. Too hard on the laboring man. — Under our present system 
in New York State Uiousanda of men are confined in idleness in 
our institutions. The taxes paid in supporting them are added 
to the rent of the laboring man. 

11. Too hard on the family. — It is not the laboring man, but 
the laboring woman that suffers moat The husband sait to prison 
is sure of shelter and board ; the wife deprived of the breadwinner 
must stni^le to maintain her family. It is she who is punished. 
It would he more just if the State would allow the prisoner to 
work or compel him to work and assign a portion of his earnings 
to his family. 

12. The slavery of idleness. — Even worse than the physical con- 
ditions of our jails is the compulsory idleness. It is a form of 
slavery to compel men to work and refuse to let them share in any 
reasonable degree in their earnings; but it is a still worse form of 
slavery to keep them in idleness. The compulsory idleness of 
prisoners in New York equalled last year more than 500,000 days. 

In conclusion. — To improve our prison system we must revise 
our laws, abolish the definite sentence, extend the probation sys- 
tem, us© our jails only for those awaiting trial, abolish the fee 
system of paying sheriffs, place our penal institutions under State 
control; make them reformative and corrective, moral hospitals, 
educational institutions, not luxurious, but with all that is neces- 
sary for health, such as light, air, simple food, exercise, and in- 
dustrial training. Let productive work bo compulsory. Take off 
the burden from the family, take the burden from the laboring 
man, remove the inequalities of the fine system, get rid of politica. 
Imbeciles and feeble-minded persons should not be punished, but 
placed undrr proper custodial care. Professional and incorrigible 
criminals should be permanently segregated by the State, 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 



Foe the Twelve Months Ending Decembeb 31, 1906. 
Current Fund. 
Balance in Mechanic's National Bank January 1, 

1906 $5,101 41 

Income. 

Donations received, 12 raontlis $12,176 33 

New York State Reformatories 1,250 00 

Rents, 135 E. 15th street and miscel- 
laneous receipts 695 20 

: 14,121 63 



$19,222 94 



- Expenditures. 

Expenses of Agency in New York 
City for persons under arrest, on 
probation .in care of the Associa- 
tion, discharged convicts and gen- 
eral relief work $7,175 68 

Expense, of State Organization, prison 
and jail inspection and eonnty 
work 4,093 22 

Expense of library 335 87 

Expenses of real estate, including 
taxes, assessments, water rents, in- 
surance, interest on mortgage, etc.. 1,554 42 

13,059 19 



Balance on hand PecemW 31, 1906 $6,163 75 
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Statement of the Reserved Fund. 

Balance on hand January 1, 1905 $2,729 23 

Interest received thereon from the Neiv York Life 

Insurance and Trust Co. December 31, 1906;. . 86 63 



Balance at credit of reserve fund December 
31, 1906 $2,815 86 



J. SEELY WARD, 

Treasurer. 

We hereby certify that we have examined the books, accounts 
ond vouchers of the Prison Asaociation of New York for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1906, and the above statement 
19 correct in all respects. 

TOWNSEND & DIX, 
« Public Accountants. 
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COUNTY COMMITTEES. 



In order to secure proper attention to local conditions, and co- 
operation with referraice to the general prison system of the 
State, the plan of organization of the Prison Association of New - 
York involves the formation of a corresponding and co-operating 
committee in each county of the State. The persons in the fol- 
lowing eoimtiea have accepted such positions and additional lists 
of members are in preparation : 

Broome county. — Eesidence, Binghamton, Dr. J. G. Orton, H. 
M. Beeeher, Austin S. Bump, D. H. Carver, Dr. J. M. Farrington, 
S. J. Hirshman, E. C. Tichener, William A. "White. 

Cattaraugus county. — Residence, Portville, Hon. W. B. Merse- 
reau. 

Cayuga county, — Residence, Auburn, Frank W. Richardson, 
Dr. Cheeseman, Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt, Mrs. Mary C. Beardsley, 
Frederick Seffon, M. D., Rev. E. W. Miller. 

Chemung county. — Eesidence, Elraira, Z, R. Brockaway, Kev. 
William T. Henry, W. C. Peebles, Mrs. J. H. Pierce, Hon. Charles 
R. Pratt, Theron H. Wales, M. D. 

Chenango county. — Eesidence, Norwich, Nelson P. Bonny, J. 
L. Ray, Rev. Daniel W. Dexter. 

Clinton county. — Residence, Plattsburg, James Eckersley, W. 
C. Pike. 

Delaware county,— Residence, Delhi, Andrew J, Nicol, James 
E. Penfield. 

Erie county .^ — Residence, Buffalo, A. G. Sherman, George B. 
Bell, 0. B. Armstrong. 

Essex county. — Residence, Keene Centre, John Martin, Mrs. 
John Martin, Horace Nye, Mrs. Lilian Winch. 

Genesee county. — Residence, Batavia, H. J. Burkhart, 

Greene county. — Residence, Greenville, Chas. P. McCabe ; resi- 
dence, Catskill, J. I. Olney, Jeremiah Day, 

Herkimer county,- — Residence, Herkimer, O. H. Deck, M. D. 
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Jefferson county. — Residence, Watertown, J. C. Knowlton, 
Jesse M. Adams, Kev. Richard O. Keyee. 

Livingston county. — Residence, Geneseo, Dr. John H, Milne; 
residence, Dansville, Dr. James H. Jackson, A. O, Bimnell. 

Monroe county. — Residence, Rochester, William E. Suther- 
land, Judge Arthur E, Sutherland, Qiiincy Van Voorhia. 

Montgomery county. — Residence, !Fonda, W. Frothingham, J. 
0. CabMi. 

Oneida county.— Residence, Clinton, Rev. E. P. Powell, 

Onondaga county.— Residence, Syracuse, A. B, Blodgett, J. C. 
Carson, Henry N. Hyde, Rev. E. W. Mundy. 

Ontario county. — Residence, Canandaigua, Dr, C. T. Mitdiell; 
residence, Seneca Castle, Levi Page. 

Oswego county,— Residence, Oswego, C. H. Butler, Gilbert 
MoIliscHi. 

St. Lawrence county,— Residence, Canton, Charles Caldwell, 
Worth Chamberlain, Mrs. D. L. Jackson, Dr. Payson, W, R, 
Remington; residence, Ogdensburg, Robert J, Donahue, Bishop 
Henry Gabriels. 

Steuben county. — Residence, Atlanta, H, C. Hatch ; residenw, 
Homellsville, "B. F. Smith, M. F. Smith; residence, Hammonds- 
port, Monroe Wheeler. 

Wyoming county. — Residence, Warsaw, H. E. Gumey, i 
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HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 



UNITED STATES. 

Alabama. — E. H. Dawson, Montgomery; Misa Julia S. Tut- 
wiler, Livingston; Mrs. E. D. Johnston, Birmingham. 

California. — Brainard F. Smith, Eepresa, Sacramento Co., 
CaL 

Colorado. — William F. Slocum, Colorado Springe. 

Connecticut. — John C. Taylor, Hartford. 

Florida. — L. B. Wombwell, Tallahassee. 

Illinois.— Prof. 0. R. Henderson, Kev. H. H. Hart, Chicago. 

Indiana.— Thoa. E. Ellison, Tort Wayne; Alvin T. Hert, Jef- 
feiaon. 

Kansas. — John D. Milliken, McPherson; R, W. MoClaughry, 
Fort Leavenworth. 

Louisiana. — Michael Heymann, Clarence T. Low, New Orleans. 

Massachusetts. — W. F, Spalding, Boston ; F. B. Sanborn, Con- 
cord. 

Michigan. — Levi L. Barbour, Detroit; L. C. Storrs, Lansing. _ 

Minnesota. — Samuel G. Smith, St. Paul; Austin H. Youug, 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri. — Thos. P. Haley, Kansas City. 

New Jersey. — E, J. Anderson, Trenton. 

New York. — Z. E. Brockway, Elmira. 

North Carolina. — Col. W. F. Beasley, Plymouth. 

North Dakota. — N. F. Boucher, Biamark. 

Ohio. — Gen. E. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield. 

Or^on. — Earl M. Wilbur, Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — I. J. Wistar, Philadelphia- 
Tennessee.— Rev. P. L. Cobb, Rev. A. L. Phillips, Mrs. Z. N. 
Williams, Nashville. 

Texas. — John N. Henderson, Dallas ; L. A. Wbatley, Hunta- 
villo. 
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Vermont. — L. D. Hazen, St. Jobnsbury. 

Virginia. — Robert Stiles, Richmond. 

Wisconsin. — Clarence Snyder, Hon. James E. He^ A. 0. 
Wright, Madiaon. 

Washington. — John B. Catron, Walla Walla; Hon. EmBt 
Sister, Tacoma. 



Foreif^ Countries. 

BERMtTDA. 
J. H. T. Jackson, Hamilton. 

FEANOE. 

A, Riviere, -formerly Secretary Soci^t^ G€n6rale des Priaons, 
Henri Prudhomme, Secretary Societe GSnerale des Prieona,' 14 
Place Dauphine, Paris; Mons. Robin (pasteur), 21 Rue Piatt, 
Belleville, Paris; Mons. Bonneville de Marsangy, No. 7 Bne 
Penthi^vre, Paria; Dr. Paul Bailliere, 128' Boulevard Hanasman, 
Paris; R. Berenger, Vice President du Senat, 11 Eue Portalis, 
Paris. 

GERMANY. 

Johann Wichern, Rauhe Haus, Horn bei Hamburg ; Herr 
Heinemann, 250 Hammer Tjandstrasse, Horn bei Hamburg; Dr. 
Pohring,' President Tribunal of Justice, Hamburg;' Pastor 
Winekleman of the Prison Association of Sasony; Hermann 
Adami, LL, D,, 5 Bismarckstrasse, Bremen. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Alfred Davis, 13 St. Ermins Mansions, Westminster, London, 
E. C; Dr. Maurice Davis, 11 Brunswick square, London, W. C; 
J. J. Henley, Local Government Board Inspector, New Govern- 
ment office, Westminster, London, Eng. ; Johanna Mai^aret Hill, 
62 Hagley road, Birmingham, Eng. ; William Tallaek, ex-Sec- 
retary Howard Association, 61 Clapton Common, London, Eng, ; 
Thomas Holmes, Secretary of Howard Association, 43 Devonshire 
Chambers, Bishopsgate street Without, London, Eng. ; Walter E. 
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Crofton, Calmoor Croft, Totton, Hampshire, Eng. ; John Maodon- 
nell, London, Eng.; Lord James Hereford, London, Eng.; Leslie 
Scott, Esq., Liverpool, Eng.; Sir E. Euggles-Brise, E. C. B., 
Chairman of Directors of Convict Prisons, Parliament street, Lon- 
don, Eng.; Rev. J. W. Horsley, St. John's Rectory, Walworth, 
Eng. ; Arthur Maddison, Secretary, Reformatory and Refuge 
Union, London, Eng. ; Sir John Scott, Malabar House, St, Albans, 
Eng. ; W. Douglas Morrison, LL,D., 2 Embankment Gardens, 
Chelsea, Eng. ' ' i i ; 

HOLLAND. 

J, J. Gockiiiga, Leeuwarden; J. Bruinwold-Riedel, Amster- 
dam. 

INDIA. 

Rev. Dr. T. J. Scott, Bareilly. 

ITALY. 

Senator Martino Eeltrani-Sealia, Rome; Prof. Cesare LMn- 
bro3o, Turin; Baron R. Garofalo, 29 Largo Garofalo, Naples. 

JAPAN. 
Terusaki Oinouye, Kabato, Hokkaido; Eev. K. Tomedka, 38 
Miyamasee, Sibuya, Tokio; H. Sano, Secretary General of the 
Penitentiary Society of Tokio; Keigo Kiyonra, Minister of Jus- 
tice, Tokio. 

RUSSIA. 
Hon. Michael Kazarin, Department of Prisons, St. Petersburg. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Dr. Guillaume, Bureau of Statistics, Berao. 
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LIFE PATRONS. 



By Conteibdtions of $500 oe Hose at One Timb. . 



K. Bayard Brown. 
F. Ambrose Clark. 
Mrs. WiUiam E. Dodge.* 
Cornelius B. Qold. 
Mrs. Cornelius B. Gold. 
"Walter Howe.* 
Adrian Iselin.* 
M. O. S. 

Henry K. MeHarg. 
OswiJd Ottendorfer.* 
Miss Julia Bliinelander.* 
Miss Serema lUiinelander. 



Dean Sage.* 
WiUiam H. Scott. 
Jacob H. Schiff. 
Roswell Smith.* 
Mrs. A. T. Stewart.* 
Lispenard Stewart. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt.* 
William K. Vanderbllt.* 
Catiierine L. Wolfe.* 
John David Wolfe.* 
Mrs. Anna WoerishofEer. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 



By Coktkibutions of $100 at Ose Time. 



George B. Archer. 

Jlrs. Caroline W. Astor, 

Frederick Billings. 

lire. Frederick Billings. 

E. C. Eogert. 

William T. Booth. 

Alexander Hargraves Brown, 

M. P., Liverpool, England. 
James Brown, 
il. Bayard Brown. 
Miss Sarah E, Bruce. 
H. K. Bull. 
" C. C." 

Samuel B. Caldwell. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Mrs. Thomas Carnegie. 
John Caswell. 
B. Ogden Chisolm. 
W. E. Ohiaobn. 
Edward Severin Clark. 
A. B. Congen 
W. E. Connor. 
Edward Cooper. 
H. K. Coming. 
John D. Crimmina. 
William B. Crosby. 
J. W. Curtis. 
R. Fulton Cutting. 
Henry W. DeForest 
E. P. DicHe. 
Mrs. William E. Dodge. 
William Butler Duncan. 



Greorge Ehret. 
Edward Einstein. 
A. E. Flower. 
George S. Fraser. 
Grace Church. 
Elbridge T. Gerry. 
Peter G. Gerry. 
William G. Gilman. 
Winthrop S. Gilman. 
Edwin Gould. 
Charlea Harrah. 
Frederick T. Hill. 
Joseph Howland. ■ 
ITrs. Joseph Howland. 
. Meredith Howland. 
Clarence M. Hyde. 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, 
Morris K. JeBiip. 
Jamea H. Jones. 
James R. Keene. 
John S. Kennedy. 
Woodbury G. Langdon, 
Miss Lenox. 
William P. Letchworth. 
Pierre Lorillard. 
National Humane Alliance. 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
Mrs. C. L. McLanahan. 
Allen McLane. 
J. H. Mead. 
George D. Morgan. 
R. M. Olyphant. 
Daniel Parrish. 
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Greorge Foster Peabody. 

E. D. Petera. 
Wendell Prime, D. D. 
John A. Pullen. 
George 0. Hand. 
Latham G. Reed. 

W. O. Rhinelander. 
J. Hftm|)den Bobh. 
C. v. S. Roosevelt. 
Horace BusBell. 
0. P. 8. 

Adam T. Sackett 
Dean Sage. 
Joseph Sampson. 

F. Augustus Sehermerhom. 
T. G. SeDew. 

Mrs. Francis George Shaw. 
Mrs. Mary Sheafe. 
0. H. Sbipman. 
John D. Slayback. 
Eugene SqhI^ 



Mrs. Catherine L. Spencer. 

Misa Charlotte R. Stillman. 

Mrs. T. E. atiUman. 

Anson Phelps Stokes. 

H. S. TarhelL 

Seth E. Thomas. 

Phcebe Anna Thorn. 

Eev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D. 

Ales. Van Bensselaer. 

Charles B. Waite. 

Salem H. Wales. 

George C. Ward. 

J. Seely Ward, Jr. 

William Seward Webb. 

R. W. Weston. 

H. P. Whitney. 

Mrs. Joseph M. White. 

Cornelius D. Wood. 

J. Walter Wood. 

William Wood. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 



By Conteibutions of $50 at One Tiub. 



A. Friend. 

.John H. Abeel.* 

Dr. Felix Adler. 

W.W.-Astor. 

Robert F. Ballantine. 

Miss Mildred Barnes. 

Isaac Eell. 

August Belmont 

Mrs. Frederick Billings. 

Cornelius N, Bliss. 

Ernest 0. Bliss. 

W. A. Booth. 

Simon Borg. 

J. Carson Brevodrt. 

James M. Brown. 

Jolrn Crosby Brown. 

Stewart Brown. 

Mrs. Edwin M. Bultley. 

Benjamin G, Clark. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Ohisholm. 

Edmund CofBn. 

W. T. Coleman. 

Wm- Colegate. 

Moat Kev, M. A. Corrigan,* 

Israel Oorse. 

Albert Crane. 

Mrs. Thomas Crane.* 

W. H, Croasman & Bro. 

" O. G." 

" Crown." 

Misa E. A. Dean. 



Norman W. Dodge. 
William E. Dodge, Jr. 
R. G. Dim.* . 
Mrs. R. G. Dun. 
Miss Amy L. Duncan. 
P. W. Engs. 
H. K. Evans. 
B. H. Field. 
Hamilton Fish.* 
James Foster, Jr. 
Albert Gallatin. 
Arthur Gilman. 
Horace Gray. 
Mrs. C. B. Hackley. 
J. B. Haggin. 
Mrs. John Hall. 
E. C. Halliday. 
Mrs. E. C. Halliday. 
Edward S. Harknesa. 
John 0. ] 
E. Herrick. 
James C. Holden. 
James Home. 
Jf rs. Thos. Hubbard. 
Thomas Hunt, 
Henry E. Huntington. 
John Wm. Hutchinson. 
Frederick E. Hyde. 
Richard Irvin. 
Dudley Jardine. 
Alex. S. Johnson. 
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Edward Jones. 
James J. Jones. 
G. W. Knowlton. 
Mrs. A. M. Kidder. 
Samuel H. Kissam. 
Francis G. Landon. 
John Langton. 
J. R. LeRoy, 
Samuel Jjiehtenstadter. 
J. S. Lowery. 
Mrs. S. P. Maghee. 
Dr. Francis H. Markoe. 
Mrs. Robert M. Maxwell. 
James McKeen. 
Mrs. Joseph Milbank. 
W. H. H. Moore. 
Moore & Schley. 
Koland Q. Mitchell. 
Miss C. L, Morgan. 
Henry Lewis Morris. 
Mrs. W. Y. Mortimer. 
William F. Mott. 
David Olyphant. 
E. Parmly. 
Henry Parish. 
Greo. Foster Peahody. 
Eugene A. Philbin. 
Howard Potter. 
Eev. Wendell Prime. 
Thomas Proaser. 
Percy B. Pyne. 
Robert Ray, 
.Tames I. Raymond. 
Qeor^ A. Robbins, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Roberta. 
Rothschild Bros. & Co. 
Thomas F. Rowland. 
Mrs. Dean Sage. 
Col. Herbert L. Satterlee and 
wife. 



W. 0. Schermerhom. 

Geo. S. Scott 

William H. Scott. 

Alonzo B. See. 

James 0. Sheldon. 

Austin Sherman. 

B. B. Sherman. 

John W. Simpson. 

Samuel Sloane. 

William D. Sloane. 

■Cornelius Smith. 

Leo Speyer. 

Frederick K. Stevens. 

John Stewart. 

J. G. Phelps Stokes. 

Olivia E. P. Stokes. 

James F. Sutton. 

Charles N. Talbot 

I. T. Terry. 

Mrs. Frederick P. Thonapson. 

Allen Tucker. 

Samuel Auchmuty Tucker. 

Abram Van Nest 

Miss M. D. Van Winkle. 

Rev. S. H. Virgin. 

Bleecker Van Wagenen. 

W. Walker. 

F. M. Warhurg, 

A. Ward. 

Samuel Wetmora 

John J. White. 

Mrs. Joseph M. White. 

Mrs. Laura Willard. 

Mrs. E. V. S. Winthrop. 

W. H. S. Wood. 

E. J. Woolsey. 

Mrs. E. J. Woolsey. 

Andrew C, Zabriskie. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 1906. 



"A. M." $10 00 

"A. Z." 10 00 

Acorn 10 00 

A Friend , 25 00 

Anonymous . ; 10 00 

Anonymous 25 00 

Anonymoua , 6 00 

Abbott, Eev. Lyman 5 00 

Achelis, Fritz 10 00 

Achelis, John 10 00 

Adams, Mra. Thatcher M. .1 10 00 

Agnew, A. G ^ 10 00 

Agnew, George B , 5 00 

Aikman, Walter M 5 00 

Aldrich, Mre, Jameg Herman 5 00 

Alexander, Mrs. O. B 10 00 

Allen, C. H 5 00 

Allen, E. Hubert 1 00 

Allen, Mrs. Paul . . ." ,, . 5 00 

Amend, B. G 20 00 

American Felt Oo 25 00 

Anderson, A. J. C 10 00 

Ansbacher, Annis A 3 00 

Antbon, Mra. Edward 5 00 

Appel, S. & Co , 5 00 

Arehbold, John D 25 00 

Arnold, Constable & Co ,. . . , 25 00 

Amstein, Leo 10 00 

Ashforth, Mrs. Frida de G 10 00 

Astor, Mrs. John Jacob 20 00 

Atterbuiy, J. T. , .^ 25 00 

Auchineloss, Mrs. E. S 15 00 
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Auchincloss, Hugh 

Auehmuty, Mrs. Bichard T 

Austin, Mrs. F. B i 

Austin, Nichols & Oo 

Avery, S. P 

Ajrea, Samuel, M. D 

Babcock, H. D ■ 

Babcock, Mrs. Paul 

Bacon, Daniel 

Bailey, Mrs. Pearce 

Baker, Miss Emily H 

Baker, George F 

Baldwin, Dr. Helen 

Baldwin, John S., Jr 

Banks, James Lenox ■ 

Barbey, Henry I.*. . .'. 

Barbour, Eobert 

Barhydt, Mrs. P. Hackley 

Barlow, Mrs. Annie H 

Bamee, C 

Barnes, E. W. 

Barnes, H. S 

Barnes, Miss Mildred 

Barr, Mrs. William K 

Barrett, Charles E 

Barrows, S. J. & wife 

Batjer, Henry 

Batjer & Co 

Batten, Eev. L. W 

Batterahall, Eev. W. W 

Bauman, Gustav 

Baylies, Mrs. N. E 

Baylis, Misa Mary 

Bayne, D. K 

Beach, Capt. W. C 

Beadlestoo, Miss Edith 

Bechstein, A. E 
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Beckiard, Martin $10 00 

Beekman, Mrs. John N ^ 00 

Mr, Edward B 00 

Behr, Herman & Co ; 5 00 

Bdais, David '. 11 00 

Bea, Miss Honrietta 1 00 

BsUer, Mrs. A 2 00 

Belmont, August & Co 25 00 

Benedict, Mrs. J. H 5 00 

Benedict, Miss Lydia 3 00 

Benjamin, Mrs. Eastbum 10 00 

Benson, Mrs. CM 6 00 

Benson, Miss Mary A 1 00 

Bsnfley, Miss Meta E 200 

Bier, Mrs. Sylvan 5 00 

BiBings, Mia. Erederiol! 25 00 

BiUings, Erederidc 25 00 

Billings, Miss Mary M 10 00 

Bippart, Aohille • ■ • 10 00 

Birokhead, Eev. Hugi 25 00 

Blacfcwell, Mrs. A. B 3 00 

Blair, B. F 6 00 

Blair, Mrs. D. 10 00 

Blair & Co ■. 10 00 

Blatchtord, Mm Samnel A 5 00 

Bliss, Ernest C 25 00 

Bliss, Rot. JohnO 5 00 

Blood, Samnel S 20 00 

Bloodgood, John H 15 00 

Bloss, James O , 10 00 

Blnen, Morris J 10 00 

Blume, Mrs. Frederick 5 00 

Blnmenlhal, George 10 00 

Blumgarf, Louis 10 00 

Boardman, Miss Bosina C 10 00 

Bogert, Edward 100 00 

EogBpt,S.G 10 00 

Bonner, G. T 10 00 
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Borg, Simon & Co 

Borland, Miss G. H 

Boskowitz, Adolph 

Bourne, Miaa Emily H 

Bourne, Miaa Flor^ice 

Brackett, George O 

Bradford, Mrs. W. H., Sr 

Bradley & Smith • . 

Brannam, John W., ST. D 

Breese, Mrs. A. E.* 

Brewster, Mrs. Benjamin 

Brewster, Robert 8 

Brickelmaier, J. B. . 

Bridgham, Miss Emily G 

Bristol, John I. D 

Brittain, William E 

Brown, Mrs. F. Q 

Brown, John Crosby 

Brown, M. Bayard 

Brown, Robert I 

Brown, T. Q., Jr 

Bruw, Miss" Sarah E 

Brucker, Carl • 

Bryce, Miss M. T 

Buckelew, Miss Sarah P.*. 

Bucknall, Mrs. Henry W. I 

Bulkley, Edwin M 

Bulkley, Mrs. Edwin M 

Bunting, Miss E, M 

Burbank, A. N 

I'urchell, Mrs. Janet 

Burden, Henry 2d 

Bumham, Mrs. L. S , 

Burns, A. L 

Butler Bros 

Butler, Miss Helen C 

Biitterworth, Mrs. George F 

'Deeeaaed. 
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PlEisoH Association op New Toek. 97 

Byme, James $5 00 

" C. C." 100 00 

"C. Si" '. 25 00 

Cady,- Ildward Everett 10 00 

Csesar, Mrs. Henry A 5 00 

Cahn, Jacob 10 00^ 

('alman, Mrs. Emma 3 00 

Canfield, Charles B _. 1 00 

Cantor, Joaeph 5 00 

Carey, Samuel 10 00 

Cam^e, Andrew 100 00 

Carter, Ernest T , 5 00 

Cary, Miss Kate '. . . 10 00 

Case, Clinton P. Mrs S 00 

Cash 5 00 

Cash 25 00 

Cattus, Mrs. F. C.'' 10 00 

Cauldwell, Mrs: W. A 5 00 

Century Company 25 00 

Chanler, William Astor '. 25 00 

Chapin, Mrs. Alfred 5 00 

Chapin, S. B 25 00 

Chapman, Miss Isabel 10 00 

Chapman, Mrs. N^oah H 5 00 • 

Charles & Co 5 00 

Cheaebrouprh. Robert A 5 00 

Cliaolm, E. Ogden 25 00 

Chisolm, Georg¥' E 10 00 

Chisolm. Mrs. William E ; 50 00 

Claflin, The H. B. Co 10 00 

Clark, Miss Emily Vernon 3 00 

• aarfc, John "B 5 00 

Clarfe, Mrs. William Brewster 5 00 

Clarkson, M. & H ; 10 00 

Clendenin, Mrs. F. M iff 00 

Clinch, Miss Anna C 10 00 

Hyde, William P 23 00 

Cocbroft, Miss Mary T 10 00 

t 
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Ooe, Rev. E. B., D. D 

CoiEn, C. A.. 

"Gohen, N. D 

<'olby, Howard A 

Coley, Dr. William B 

Colgate, "William 

.Collier, Misa Georgette T. A 

Collins, Miaa Mary , . ^ 

- C-oUins, Mra, Kichard S ; 

Collyer, Mrs. E. S 

CoUord, Gteorge W 

- Colman, Samuel 

Congdon, H. L 

Oonnell, J, Harvey. 

Cook & Bemheimer Co 

Ooombe, T. Gorton 

Cornell, Edward .\ . . , 

Cornell, Hon. Robert C , 

Coster, Mrs. Charles Henry 

Ooz. Mrs. Jobn J 

Coxe, Mrs. Davies 

Crane, Mrs. A. B 

Crane, Mrs. William N 

Craw, Mr. and Mrs. W. B 

Creutzborg, Mra, Mary F 

Crowell, Mrs. Alice 

Curiel, H 

Ourley, J. 

Curtis, Warren 

Curtis, Mrs. William E 

D. W. C. W 

Dana, Charles 

Dani^s, Miss Harriet McD 

Davenport, Julius B 

Davidson, Mrs. Louise 

Davies, William G 

Day> Franklin 

Day, Mrs. Henry Mills 
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Day, WiUiam S .' . . . $25 00 

Dear, Joseph' A 5 00 

Deas, Mrs. Helen L 10 00 

De Bary, Trederick & Co 10 00 

de Coppet, E. J * 25 00 

de Coppet, Henrj 25 00 

de Poreat, Robert W 10 00 

de Gersdorff, George B 10 00 

Dehon, Miaa M. H ' 20 00 

De Jonge, Louis 5 OO 

De Klyn, B. F 25 00 

Delafield, Miss Elizabeth E 10 00 

Delafield, Miss Julia L 10 00 

Delafield, Maturin L 25 00 

Denny, Miss A. E 5 00 

<le Peye^er, Miss Augusta M 25 00 

De Sola, Bros. &. Pardo 2 00 

Dickie, E. P 100 00 

Diedrich, Miss Marie M. 5 00 

DiUingham, E. R 10 00 

Dix, Rev. Morgan 10 00 

Dodge, Cleveland H 25 00 

Dodge, EeV. D. Stuart 25 00 

Dodge, Francis E _ 10 00 

Dodge, Mrs. George E " 10 00 

Dodse. Miss Grace H 25 00 

Dodge, Mrs. W. E 100 00 

Pomericli, Mrs. L. F 5 00 

Dominick, M. W 10 00 

Dotter, Charles T : 5 00, 

Doubleday, Frank N 5 00 

Donglaa, Mrs. George William 10 00 

Dowd, J. J 10 00 

Draper, Mrs. Henry 10 00 

Drununond, I. W 10 00 . 

Dnane, Dr. Alexander 5 00 

BnBois, CD 10 00 

DuBoia, Mrs. Eugene ^ 5 00 
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Duer, Miss M. T 

Duggin, Mrs, Charles 

Dun, M-rs. KG 

Duncan, Miss Amy L 

DtunJas, Ralph Wurts 

Dimham, Mrs. Carroll 

DuDbam, Mrs. G, H , 

Dutcher, William 

Dutton, E. P , 

Dwight, Mrs. M. E 

Eagle, Clarence H 

Eastman, Rev. Annis Ford 

Edmonds, John "W 

. Eidlitz, Robert James 

Eifert, Ilenrj E 

Einstein, Wolff & Co 

Eiseman, Mrs. Samuel . . . 

Eisenmann, G, F 

FJder, Mrs. Matilda A 

Elliott, George L 

Ellis, William D . . 

Ely, Frederick G 

Emmons, Arthur B 

Erlanger, Abraham 

Ewing,'Mrs. Thomas, Jr 

Ei^ani, Rev. Charles P 

Fahnestoclc, H. C 

Fallon, Hon, John J 

Fink, Mrs. Martin D 

Field, Mrs. W. DC 

Fisher, B. & Co 

Fish, Mrs. Nicholas 

Fisher, Dr. C. Irving 

Fisher, Mrs. H. J 

Fish, Pliny 

Fleischman, Mrs. M 

Flint, Dr. Austin 

Flower, A, R. 
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Floyd-Jones, Mrs. G. Stanton $5 00 

foote, Dr. E. B* : 3 00 

lorbea, David 5 00 

Foster, J. Hegeman 10 00 

fougera, E. & Co 5 00 

Foulk, Mrs. M. P 3 00 

Irauk, Emil H 10 00 

Irankenbacli, Charles E 2 00 

Frankfort, Maurice 5 00 

Fraser, Arthur ifl 00 

Fraser, Alex. W S 00 

Fraaer, Mrs. George S 10 00 

Frazier, Miss Annie 10 00 

Frenkel, Emil 3 00 

Fntgone, Frank L 5 00 

Fry Art Co , . 5 00 

Fuld, Seligraan 10 00 

luJIer, Mrs. G. A 2 00 

FumiBS, Miss C ' 10 00 

(i. W. W 10 00 

Grace Church 172 63 

Gannett, Ker. W. C 5 00 

j Garrettson, Francis T '.....,-. 5 00 

IGarrigues, W. A 10 00 

!(ieer, Mrs. Walter 25 00 

■Gerry, Elbridge T 25 00 

Gerry, Peter G , 100 0(i 

Gprry, Robert L 25 00 

Gibbs, Harriet D 1 50 

Gibson, Mrs. Henry S. .- 2 00 

Gilbert, Geo. N 2 Oil 

Gilman. Winthrop S 10 00 

Gold, Cornelius H 50 00 

Gnldenberp Bros. & Co 5 00 

Goldman, Mrs. Marcus 2 00 

C'odwin, Jamoa J 25 00 

Gould, Edwin 100 00 

*DBeeMed. 
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Gratwick, W. H $5 00 

Graves, Misa Lavinia R - 5 00 

Graves, Rufus R 10 00 . 

Gray, A. F 3 00 

Gray, Henry G 5 00 

Gray, Hon. John Clinton 10 Ou 

Greef, Bemhard & Co 25 00 

Greene, Q. S., Jr ' 5 00 

Greene, J. Ashton 20 00 

Grecnough, John 10 00 

Grossman, Mr. & Mrs, E. A , 5 00 

Guild, Frederick A 5 00 

Guinzljerg, Mrs. Victor S 00 

Gulliver, W. 10 00 

Gnnther, Franklin L 10 00 

Qnmee, A. C 10 00 

Hackstaff, Mrs. Charles L 25 00 

Hadden, Alexander M ^5 00 

Hadden, Mrs. H. F "" 5 00 

Hagedom, Herman 25 00 

Uaggin, J. B. 50 00 

Hague, James D 5 00 

Haines, Mrs. Charles D I 5 00 

Hall, Mrs. Henry B 5 00 

Hall, J. P 2 00 

Hall, ThomaH R. A 10 00 

Hall, Mrs. Valentine G 2 00 

Halstead, Miss Laura P 5 00 

Halsted, Miss M. M 

Ham, James M 

Hammersley, Miss & Master 

Hare, J. Montgomery 

Harkness, Edward S 

Harkness, L. V 

Harper, Mrs. Joseph W 

Harris, Isaac 

Harrison, Mrs, Mary L 

Hartwell, John A., M. D 
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Havemejer, John O , $15 00 

Hayden, Mrs. H. J 10 00 

HayeB, Hon. Patrick 10 00 

Haynes, Mias Louiae de F • 5 00 

Healj, A. Augustus 25 00 

Heam, J. A. & 6on 35 00 

Heide, Heniy ; lb 00 

Heilprin, Louis - . . . 2 00 

Heimami, Julius 10 00 

Heller, L. & Son 5 00 

Hansen, Hancke 5 00 

Henderson, Miss M. W 5 00 

Hendricks, Miss Eleanor 5 00 

Henry, William 10 00 

Henale, Charlea 10 OO 

Hentz, Henry 10 00 

Hennann, Julius . 5 00 

Hemnan, Mrq. Esther 10 00 

Hewitt, Mrs. Tijjram S * 6 00 

Hewitt, Mrs. Edward S 25 00 

Hewson, John H 25 00 

Uiggins, Charlea M 10 00 

Hildbui^h, Henry . 10 00 

Hills, Mrs. Alfred K. 5 00 

Hilla, John S 25 00 

lliteh, Mrs. Frederick Delano 10 00 

H.ar, Mrs. E. H 10 00 

Hoe, R. & Co 25 00 

Hoe, Mrs. Robert ■ 10 00 

Hoe, Robert 25 00 

Hoffman, Mias Dorothea W 10 00 

HofFman, Mrs. E. A 20 00 

Hoffman, F. B. 10 00 

Hoffman, SaiuSel V 10 00 

Holmes Electric Protective Co 10 00 

Holt, Henry 10 00 

Hdt, Mrs. L. Emmet • 10 00 

Holter, Mrs. E. 25 00 
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Hopkins, J. A. H $10 00 

Hoppin, William W 10 00 

IIopps, Mrs. L. W 2 00 

llosmer, Mrs, Addison A ...-■.. 1 00 

Hoyt, Miss Gertrude.L 5 00 

Hubbard, Gen'l Thomas H ............. •. 20 00 

Hubbard, Mrs. Thomas H. ....... 10 00 

Hubbard, T. S 2 00 

Humphreys, Alexander C 10 00 

Hun, Marcus T 10 00 

Hungerford, R. S 25 00 

Hunt, Charles W .!..'...: I ' 10 00 

Himt, Joseph H 5 00 

Hunt, Richard H 25 00 

Hunter, L. R 2 00 

Huntington, Henry E 50 00 

Eusted, A. N 5 00 

Hutton, Walter 5 00 

Hiiyler, John S 10 00 

Hyatt, Mrs.' A. M , 10 00 

Hyde, A. F 25 00 

Hyde, Clarence M 100 00 

Hyde, Samuel M 10 00 

Ddder, J. D 2 00 

IngBrsoU, W. H ' 5 00 

Inelee, Miss Eliza 10 00 

Ireland, John B 5 00 

Irving, Mrs. G. E 5 00 

Iselin, William & Co 10 00 

Iselin, Mrs. William E 10 00 

Isham, Samuel 10 00 

Ives, Chauncey 10 00 

Ives, Frederick D 10 00 

" J. B. C." ". . 30 00 

" J. V. V. B." 10 00 

Jackson, Samuel Macauley 25 00 

Jackson, Mr^. W. H 10 00 

Jacobi, Dr. Abram 10 00 
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Jameson, E. C $25 00 

Jenkins, 'A. B 25 00 

Jtnkins, A. W 5 00 

Jenks, Mrs. Francis M. ; 5 00 

Jermain, Miss M. C 25 00 

Jesup, Morris K 50 00 

Jex, Mrs. Isabella 10 00 

Johnson, Gilbert H 25 00 

J<dia3ton, D. V. R : . . . . 10 00 

Johnston, Mrs. F. U 5 00 

Johnston, W. A 5 00 

Johnston, William G 10 00 

Jones, Mrs. M. R. 5 00 

Jiidkins & McCormick Co 5 00 

Judson, Henry 1 1 00 

Jnhring, William L 5 00 

Kahle, M 5 00 

Kahrs, J. H 1 00 

Kalle & Co 5 00 

Karelsen, Adolphus E 5 00 

Kayser, Jnlius 10 00 

Keep Manufacturing Co 3 00 

Kellogg, Mrs. Charles 10 00 

Kelsey, C. H 25 00 

Kemble, Miss Mary W 5 00 

Kendall, Mrs. Edward H 5 00 

Kendall, Misses, The 10 00 

Kenyon, William H 5 00 

Kerr, Walter 10 00 

Keteltas, Miss Alice 30 00 

Keyea, Dr. E. 1 10 00 

Kidd, Mrs. James 5 00 

Kidder, Mrs. A. M 25 00 

Kilhome, C. T 10 00 

Kimball, A. R 10 00 

Kintr, Miss Ellen 10 00 

King, Mrs. Willard V 5 00 

Kissam, Samuel H. . 25 00 
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Kissel, Gustav B 

Kittredge, S. D 

Kliugenstein, Jacob 

Knautb, Nachod & Kuhne 

Knopf, Samuel ..." 

Kobbe, George C 

Kyle, Jamea & Sona 

Laigbt, Miss Ann H 

L'Amoreauz, J. S 

Landes, Dr. Leonard 

LandOTi, Mis. Hqiiry H , 

Langdon, Miss 'M, W 

langdon, Woodbury Q. 

Langton, John , 

Lanman & Kemp 

Lasher & Lathrop 

Lathers, Miss A 

Lawrence, Gyms J 

Lawrence, E. N 

Lawrence, John Burling 

Lawrence, Mrs. Samuel 

Lawrraice, William W 

Leaslc, Edwin M 

Lee, Kretschmar & Co. 

Lee, W. H. L : 

Leech, Mrs. John E 

Lehmaier, James M - 

Tjenox Avenue Unitarian Church 

Leonard, T. JI. 

Lesher, A. L 

Lesineky, Charles 

Letchworth, Hon. William P 

Levi, Sondheimer & Co. 

Lewie, Mrs, Mary H.* 

Liebman, Mrs. Adolph 

Lighthope, William L 

Lion Brewery 

'Deoeued. 
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liTingBton, Miss Julia . .1. . 
Lobenstine, William C. . . . 

Locke, John, M 

Lockman, John T.: 

Loekwood, Mrs. I. Ferris. 

Lockwood, Homer N" ■. 

Loojnis, Mrs. Henry P. . . . . 

Lord, Franklin B 

Lord, George de Forest. . . . 

Loring, Daniel A 

Low, Hon. Seth 

Low, William G. 

Lowengard, Otto 

Ludlam, George P 

Lnpton, F. M 

Lydig, David T.. 

Lynd^, Eollin H. 

McAfee, James E 

McCann, W. J 

MeCook, Ool. John J 

¥cCord, William H 

McOreery, Mrs. James M. . 

McEwen, Daniel G 

McEwen, Thomas, Jr 

McKim, J. A 

McLaiTe, Mrs. Adelaide L. . 

McLane, Guy R 

HeLean, John S 

Mack, Marc H 

MacLaren, Mrs. F 

Macy, V. Everit 

Macy, William H., Jr 

Mager. Mrs, F. Kobert. . . . 

Maillard, Henry R. 

Major, Miss Maria T 

Manierre & Manierre 

Marc, Theophilns M. . .. . .■ 

Jf arch, MiflB Virginia A. . . 
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Harden, George S 

ilari'oiv, J. L 

Maratim, Edgar L 

Martin, John r. . . 

Martin, Mrs. 'William M 

Martin, William V 

Marvin, Dr. D. M '. 

Marwick, James 

Mason, Miss L 

Matthews, Miss Florence H 

Maxwell, Mra. Robert M. 

Mayer, Edward L : 

Majnard, Miss Helen Louise 

Meek, Charles E : . 

Meigs, Mrs. Titus : 

Melcher, John S 

Mendelsohn, Bomemann & Co. 

Mendelson, Simon 

Menocal, L, W 

Merriam, Miss Annie L 

Meserole, Mra. C M 

Metcalf Eros. & Co. 

Meyer, Wm. & Co 

Middleton & Co 

Milbank, Mrs, Joseph 

Miller, Mrs. Alexander 

Milligan, Charles 

Minford, Miss Agaes A 

Mintnm, Mra. John W ,' 

Mitchell, Mrs. M 

Mitchell, William 

Mix, Robert J 

Moller, Edwin Clarence 

Monteath, Miss Sara J 

Moore, Miss Katharine T 

Moore, William H. H 

Moran, D. E 

Morgan, Miss C X 
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Sorgan, E. D 

Morgan, George H 

Uorgan, Mrs, J. B 

Morgan, Mrs. J. Pierpont 

Uorgau, jilifis Ursula J 

(organ, ILrs. W. Fellowes 

[omingstar, Joseph 

lott, Lewis F 

(ott, W. F 

loimt & Kobertson 

Itunn, Charles A 

Hiinn, O. D 

Hunroe, Mrs. Chester 

National Humane Alliance 

Kaumbiirg, George W 

Sew Home Sewing Machine Co. . 
Sew Jersey Terra Cotta Co. .... 

Sieholls, Seth 

Siehols, J. W. T 

Xorth, Thomas M ' 

Soyes, Charles F., Co 

ll"Comior, Thomas H 

m\, C. Fred 

[fe'Ien, Mrs. Charles W 

Dgden & Wallace 

Ogilvie, Mrs. John S 

Olcott, Dudley 

Dlcott, George M 

Olmsted, Mrs. Charles Tyler 

Oiyphant, Robert M 

Ouativia, J. Victor 

O^Xeill, Mrs. Hugh 

Oothout, Mrs. Jane E 

lOpdycke, Mrs. Emerson 

|Opdycke, L. E 

'Opdyeke, Mrs. W. S 

Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 

Openhym, Wm, & Sons , . . . 
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Oppenhemier, Dr. Henry S 

Ormsbee, A. X 

Ortgies, John 

Osborne, Mrs, Wm. Church 

OttersoE, Miss Lucy 

Palmer, General W. J 

Paris, Mrs. Francis U 

Parish, Henry ,. 

Parish, Miss Susan D. 

Parkin, The Misses 

Parsons, Mrs. Edwin 

Parsons, John E 

Patterson, J. W 

Pavenstedt, Adolf 

Peabody, George Foster 

Pearson, Mrs. F. S 

Pedersen, Dr. James , 

Penfold, Mjss Joee^thine. 

Perry, W. Herbert 

Peterson, Mrs. Wilson , 

Phipps, MisB Sarah M 

Philbin, Eugene A 

Pillot, Miss Clara , 

Pinkerton, Robert A.* 

Pitkin, W. H 

Pitkin, W. P., L. E. Sutton and 0. S. MoUineaux. , 

Planten, John E..,.. ., , 

Plant, Albert , 

Polk, Mrs. William M ,. ., 

Pollard^ Joseph O 

Pope, Miss Elizabeth A , 

Pope, Miss Theodate 

Porter, , Charles M 

Post, A. S 

Post, James H 

Potter, Miss Martha 

Pouch, r. E. 
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Prentice, Mrs. W. S. P $5 00 

Price, Mrs. Bruce '. " 10 00 

Prime, Miss Mary E 10 00 

Prime, Kev. Wendell 100 00 

Proudfit, Mrs. Alexander 3 00 

Pugb, Thomas 5 00 

Putnam's Sons, G. P 10 00 

Quattlander, Kev. Paul 2 00 

R. & Q. Corset Go. 5 00 

Rader, Gustavua W : 6 00 

Radley, Join J. 10 00 

Rand, Eev. William W 2 00 

Raven, Anton A 10 00 

Raymond, E. W 20 00 

Eead, William A 25 00 

Redmond, Misa Emily 20 00 

Eees, Louis J 10 00 

Rees, Norman I ., 10 00 

Ecachhelm & Co. '5 00 

Reutter, Mrs. L. , 10 00 

Eeynolds, Mrs. J, D.. ." , 10 00 

Rhinelander, Miss Serena 200 00 

Rhoades, Miss J. H 6 00 

Rice, Ignatius 6 00 

Richard, Auguste 26 00 

Richard, Misa Elvine .....'... 10 00 

Ridiarda, E. G 10 00 

Righter, J. H 10 00 

Rikep, Samuel 10 00 

Ripley, Mrs. Louia A. ; ,. ., 10 00 

Bivea, George L. .' 20 00 

Robb, Mra. J. Hampden 16 00 

Ttoblane, Chandler 10 00 

Roberta, John E 10 00 

Roberta, Mrs. M. L 5 00 

Robinson, Eev. Charles E ■ 5 00 

Robin8(m, Hoiicure . .'■ 5 00 

Bobinstm, Mrs. Thomas D 6 00 
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Rockwell, Miss Hannah M $5 00 - 

Rodewald, Miss A. L. 3 00 

Roessler & Hesslacher Chemical Oo 10 00 

Kollins, W. F 15 00 

Root, Charles T 5 00 

Ross, W. A. & Bra 10 00 

Rossbach, Jacob 5 00 

Rothschild Bros. & Co. 5 00 

Tiowland, Thomas P 20 00 

Rndd, Frank : 5 00 

Itonipf, Mrs. Charles ,. . 5 00 

Rnsael!, Miss Josepbiae j 10 00 

Russell, J. W ; 2 00 

Rnttenau, M. M 1 00 

Sachs, Louis . ..,,..,, 5 00 

S.ichs, Mrs. Samuel ( . 10 00 

Sackett, Henry W 5 00 

Sage, Mrs. Dean 60 00 

Sage, Dean 100 00 

Sahler, Miss Helen G 3 00 

St. Peter's G-erman Lutheran Church. .. , 15 00 

Sallinger, Edward ,. . 5 00 

Sard, Grange 5 00 

Saltcvlee, Col. Herbert L., and wife 50 i)0 

Sawyer, De»Jahir M 10 00 

Sawyer, Mrs. Philip C. 2 00 

Sayre, Miss Mary Hall 20 00 

Sohiefifelin, Wm. Jay 20 OO 

Sehieffelin, Mrs. Wm. Jay 10 OO 

Schieren, Mrs. Charles A.. 6 00 

Schiff, Jacob H •. . 25 00 

Scbiff, Mortimer L 25 00 

Schley, Mrs. J. Montfort 10 OO 

Schott, Charles M., Jr 10 00 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa L ■. . . 5 00 

Sehwang, Frederick 5 00 

Schwarz, Henry F. 10 00 

Scott, Miss Louis© B 10 00 
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Scribner, Mrs. J. Blair $20 00 ■ 

Seaman, E. A 10 00 

See, A. B. Electric Elevator Co '. . . . 15 00 

Seeley, Mrs. Nathan : ■ 5 00 

Seligman, Geo. W 10 00 

Seliginaii, Isaac N 25 00 

Seligman, Mrs, Jesse 5 00 

Seligman, J. & W. Co '. 25 00 

Seligman, Miss Madeline 10 00 

Sellew, T. G ' 10 00 

Shaw, Mrs. John C 5 00 

Shaw, Mrs, Philander 5 00 

Shaw, Mrs. Samnel T.. 5 00 

Sheldon, Jas. O.* 10 00 

Shepard, Dr. A, Warner .- 5 00 

Shepard, Edward M 10 00 

Shepard, Mrs. Elliott E 25 00 

Sherman, Mrs. Charles E : 10 00 

Sherman, Frederick T 5 00 

Sherwood, Mrs. A. M 10 00 

Silberatein, Abraham 3 00 

Silliman, H. B 25 00 

Sinclair, John 10 00 

Skiddy, Mrs. W. W 10 00 

Skougaard, Jens ■, 25 00 

Slade, Fran(?is Lonis 5 00 

Slade, Miss Mabel ' 10 00 

Smith, Mrs. Andrew A 5 00 

Smiti, Dr. A. H 5 00 

Smith, Eugene 25 00 

Smith, George C 10 00 

Smith, Howard 10 00 

Smith, James Rufns 10 00 

Smith, William Alexander 10 00 

Sraiti, W. Wheeler 10 00 

Society for Ethical Cnlture 81 38 

Solis, Isaac C 10 00 
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Sollman, Edward Q $10 00 

SooysmiUi, Charles : , 5 00 

Spalding, Mrs. G. A. 5 00 

Spaulding, Mrs. H. K S 10 00 

Speyer & Oo 10 00 

Spejer, Leo 10 00 

Spring, Miss Anna R .' 5 00 

Stamford Manufacturing Oo, 20 00 

Start, Miss Mary S Ot 

Steele, Charles ..■.•■ 10 Ot 

Steele, Rev. James N '. 5 00 

Steers, James R 10 00 

Stein, A 10 00 

Stein, Miss Helen A 3 00 

Steinhardt, Henry 10 00 

Stem, Benjamin 10 00 

Stetson, Francis Lynde 25 OO 

Stettheimer, Mis. R. W 1 00 

Stevens, Mrs. Eyam K 10 00 

Stevens, Mrs. John E 10 00 

Stevenson, Charles C 25 00 

Stewart, Hon. Lispenard 25 00 

Stewart, Hon. W. R 10 00 

Stillman, Charlotte R 100 00 

Stimson, Mrs. H. C 5 00 

Stine, J. R. & Co. 10 00 

Stokes, Anson Phelps • 10 00 

. Stokes, J. G. Phelps 6 00 

Stone, Miss Annie 10 00 

Strassberger, R. W. 3 00 

Strauss, Frederick 10 00 

Stnigis, Thomas 10 00 

Stuyvesant, Rutherford ' 10 00 

Sullivan, Miss Isahella 10 00 

Sumner. Miss Sarah F 5^00 

Sntro, L 2 00 

Suzarte & Whitney 10 00 

Sword8,E.J 3 OO 
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"Sympathizer" $2 00 

Taddiken, John Q. 0.« 10 00 

Taiitor, Q. E 10 00 

Tappin, J. 10 00 

Tatlock, Join 6 00 

Taylor, Mrs. B. L , 10 00 

Taylor, William H 25 00 

liuioher, Thomas 10 00 

Thompson, Mrs. Prederick F 25 00 

Thompson, Morris S 10 00 

Thomson, John W 10 00 

Tliomdike, Mrs. Edward 5 00 

Thome, Samuel 10 00 

Thome, W. V. S 6 00 

Tiehout, 0. H 5 00 

Tiffany & Co. 20 00 

Tilley, George H 5 00 

Tillotson.'JohnB 5 00 

Tilney, Mre. John S 10 00 

Tim, Bernard L 5 00 

Timpson, Mrs. James ^ 10 00 

Titas, Mrs. O. C. and E. W 5 00 

Todd, Mrs. Henry A 5 00 

Tompkins, Calvin 5 00 

Tompkins, Hamilton B 10 00 

Tompkins, Mrs. M. W 25 00 

Tower, Mrs. A. Clifford 2 00 

Trowbridge, James A 10 00 

Trowbridge, Miss J. A 5 00 

Tnislow, John 6 00 

Tuck, Mrs. Henry 5 00 

TuAerman, Alfred 10 00 

Tuekerman, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 5 00 

TumhuU, Mrs. Ramsey 5 00 

Tnrton, Geo. L 5 00 

TJ^etta, Henry L 5 00 

n, E. S 10 00 
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Untermeyer, Charles S $5 00 

Unz & Co... 5 00 

Upham, Mrs. Elizabeth K 10 00 

Van Beuren, Mrs. Prederick T 10 00 

Vanderbilt, Jolin L 5 00 

Vandergrift, Samuel H 25 00 

Vanderpoel, Mrs. John A 6 00 

Vanderveer, Miaa E. F 3 00 

Van Hoom, G 5 00 

Van Ingen, Mra. E. H 10 00 

Van Sinderen, William L , ,. ., 10 00 

Van Winkle, Miss Mary D 10 00 

VemOTi, Harold 1 00 

Viele, Herman Knickerbocker 5 00 

Villard, Mrs. Henry 25 00 

Villard, Oswald Garrison 10 00 

W. K H 10 00 

W. W. A ' -10 00 

Waentig, Chas. E , 10 00 

Wallach, Leopold '. 10 00 

Waller, Miss A Tina 3 00 

Wanamaker, John , 10 00 

Warburg, J. M 50 00 

Warburg, Paul M , 25 00 

Ward, Artemas , 10 00 

Ward, J. Seely, Jr. 60 00 

Ward, Mi&sM. M 5 00 

Wardwell, Allen 10 00 

Wardwell, W. T 10 00 

Waring, Mrs. Charles B.* 5 00 

Warren, Miss M. Louise * 500 

Washburn, William Ivea 6 00 

Waterman, F. N 16 00 

Watrous, Mrs. Charles 5 00 

Watson, Rev. J. H. 10 00 

Watson, Mra. Jamea S 25 00 

W«il, Isaac, M. D B 00 

'Dcoeased. 
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Weld, S. a. & Co...... $10 00 

Welling, W. B 5 00 

WeUington, Mrs. A. H 10 00 

WeUs, Henry C 5 00 

WeUs, Judd E ■ 10 00 

Wendell, Evert Jansen 5 00 

Weston, Mrs. Theodore 5 00 

Wetmore, J. McE,, M. D: .■ 10 00 

Whaley, Mrs. S. D 1 00 

Wheeler, Mias Emily M 10 00 

Wheeler, Miss Mariaima 5 00 

Wheelocb, Adaline D 2 00 

Wheelock, Dr. George G 10 00 

White, Alfred T 10 00 

White, Miss Caroline 10 00 

White, Horace 10 00 

While, Mrs. Joseph M 50 00 

White, Miss "Mary 3 00 

Whitehouse, Mrs. J. H 10 00 

\Vhitloct, Mrs. D. B 10 00 

Whitney, Messrs. J. F. & Co 2 00 

Whittemore, Howard , 5 00 

Whittemore, Sidney 10 00 

Wieke, William 10 00 

Wilcox, Eranklin A 10 00 

Wilkin, Mrs. William Porter 5 00 

Wilkinson Bros 6 00 

Willcox, William G 5 00 

Willets, John T 15 00 

Williams, Frank D 5 00 

Williams, Mrs. Geoi^'ana P. , *. 5 00 

Williams, Mrs. Ichahod : 10 00 

Williams, Momay 10 00 

Williamson, Mrs. D. D 5 00 

Willis, W. P. &Oo 25 00 

Wilson, Mrs. Isahella 5 Oi> 

WinMiaus, Mrs. A. C 5 00 

Winthrop, Egerton 25 00 
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Winthrop, Mrs. Grenville $25 00 

Winthrop, Miss Marie 25 00 

Wintringham, Sidney 25 00 

.Winzer, E 5 00 

Wisner, Charles 10 00 

Wisner, Miss Josephine • . . . 10 00 

Witherbee, Mrs. F. S 15 00 

Woerishoffer, Mrs. Anna 25 00 

Wolf, Saver. & Heller 5 00 

Wolfe, Mrs. John 10 00 

Wolf^ S. Herbert 5 00 

Wolff, Lewis S 10 00 

Wood, James 5 00 

Wormser, Mrs. leidor 10 00 

Wnrzburger, Adolph . . . i 5 00 
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DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, READING MATTER, ETC 



Howard, John D. 

Howell, WiUiam P. 

Howson, Mrs, 

Iselio, Misa. 

Jackson, Mra. George T. 

Jaequelin, Mrs. Jolin H, 

Kendall, Miss. 

Klein, Mrs. W. M. ■ 

Kunhardt, W. B. 

LeBoutillier, Thomas. 

Lefferta, F. R. 

Leventritt, Hon. W. R. 

Lillie, George M. 

Loekwood, Mrs, I. F. 

Lydig, David. 

McKihbin, G. H. 

Machen, Mrs. E. W. 

Mali, Mrs. P. 

Meyer, Charles B. 

Meyers, Williftm. 

Miller, Mra. A. 

Moran, Mr. A. B. 

Morris, Mrs. S. F. 

Needlework -Guild. 

Place, Mra. T. 

Polk, Mrs. E. 

Rowland, T. A. 

Smith, Mrs. Eugene. 

Sperry, Mra. H. M. 

■Siigden, Eben. 

Swords, Mrs. 0. R. 

Ten Eyek, Dr. S. V. 

Thomas, Mrs. H. W. 

Van Name, W. E. 

Washinffton, Mra. W. H. 

Wolf. Mrs. A. 

Zabriakie, Andrew 0. 
Our thanks are due to the American* Expreas Ck>mpany for 
freely and kindly transporting gifts of clothing for oar rdief 
department. 
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Allen, Joseph. 
Bachem, C. H. 
Barnes, Herbert S. 
Bayne, Miss V. L. 
Benjamin, Alfred, & Co. 
Bishop, M. 0. 
Eogert, E. 0. 
Bogert, S. Q. 
Brownold, C, Jr. 
Buckley, Mrs. 
Byars, Mrs. Jos. J. 
Cady, Mrs. J. C. 
Cockeroft, Miaa Mary T. 
Colgate, William. 
Coombe, Mrs. T. G. 
Davidson, Mias. 
Day, Mrs. Henry M. 
Dreyfooa, Mrs, J. 
Draper, Mrs. Henry. 
Duane, Dr. 
Dudley, J. L. 
Elliott, Rev. H. B. 
Elliott, Henry H. 
Emeraon, Dr. J. H. 
Fe«senden, Misa E. C. 
Flower Misaion Society. 
Foote, Miss. . 
Gamer, Mrs. A. W. 
Gerriah, Mra. M. L. 
Gilbert, George N, 
Gruening, Mrs. E. 
Hadden, Mrs. H. F. 
Hamilton, Mrs. 
Herman, Mrs. Esther. 
Hill, Frederick Trevor. 
Hospital Book and Newspaper 



APPENDIX. 

AN ACT to incorporate the Prison. Association of New York, 
Passed May 9, 1846, by s two-thirds vote. 

The People of the State of New YoTk, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1, All auch persons as are now or herea'fter shall be- 
come members to the said association, pursuant to the constitai- 
tion thereof, shall and are hereby constituted a body corporate, by 
the name of " The Prison Association of New York," and by that 
name have the powers that, by the third title of the eighteenth 
chapter of the first part of the Eevised Statutes, are declared to 
belong to every corporation; and shall be capable of purchasing, 
holding and conveying any estate, real or personal, for the use 
of said corporation ; provided that such real estate shall nev£r 
exceed the yearly value of ten thousand dollars, nor be applte<i 
to any other purpose than those for which the corporation is 
formed. 

§ 3. The estate and concerns of said corporation shall be man- 
aged and conducted by its executive committee, in conformity to 
the constitution of the said coproration, and the following articles 
that now form the wmstitution of the association shall continue 
to be the fundamental laws and constitution thereof, subject to 
alterations in the mode therein prescribed, 

ARTICLE I. 

^ The objects of the association shall be : 

1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether de- 
tained for trial, or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 

2. The improvement of prison discipline and the government of 
prisoners, whether for cities, counties or States. 

3. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts after 
their discharge, by Wording them the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, and sustaining them in their efforts at reform. 
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ARTICLE II. 

The officers of the society shall be a president, vice-presidents, 
corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, a treasurer 
and an executive committee. There shall be the following stand- 
ing committees, viz. : a finance committee, a committee on deten- 
jiion, a committee on prison discipline, and a committee on dis- 
charged convicts. The number of the executive committee shail 
jfonsiat of not more than thirty-live, of whom not more than ten 
Uall be otficers of the society and not more than twenty-five shall 
'be persons other than officers. 

I ARTICLE IIL 

I The officers named in the preceding article shall be. ex-offlcio 
*in«nbere of the executive committee, who shall choose <Hie of their 
imimbcr chairman thereof. 

ARTICLE IV. 

I The executive committee shall meet once in each month and 

keep regular minutes of their proceedings. They shall have a 
: gfneral. superintendence and direction of the affairs of the society, 

and shall annually report to the society all their proceedings, and 
i such other matters as shall be likely to advance the ends of the 
1 assoication. 

ARTICLE V. 
I The society shall meet annually in the city of New York, at 

fiieh time and place as the executive committee shall appoint, 
; and at snch other times as the president, or, in his absence, one 

of the vice-presidents, shall designate. 
i 
I ARTICLE VI. 

Any person contributing annually to the funds of the associa- 
tion not less than five dollars shall, owing to such contribution, 
lie a member thereof. A oontribution of $500 shall constitute a- 
life patron; a contribution of $100 shall constitute an Jionorary 
member of the association for life, and a contribution of $.50 shall 
constitute a member of the association for life. Honorary ami 
corresponding members may, from time to time, be appointed by 
'he executive committee. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
A female department shall be formed, consisting of such femalea 
as shall be selected by the executive committee, who shall have 
iharge of the interest and welfare of prisoners of their sex, imder 
?uch regulations as the executive committee shall adopt. 

ARTICLE Vin. 
The officers of the association shall be chosen annually at the 
annual meeting, at which time such persons may bfe elected hon- 
orary members as shall have rendered essential service to the 
cause of prison discipline. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any society having the same object iii view may become aux- 
iliary to this association by contributing to its funds and co- 
operating with it. 

ARTICLE X. 

The executive committ«e shall have power to add to any of 
the standing committees such persona as, in their opinion, may 
be likely to promote the objects of the society, and shall have 
power to fill any vacancy which may occur in any' of the offices 
of the association, intermediate the annual meetings. 

ARTICLE XL 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of the majority 
of the society at any meeting thereof, provided notice of the 
amendment has been given at the next preceding meeting. 

The officers selected for the current year, under the constitu- 
tion, shall continue to be the officers thereof until others shall he 
duly chosen in their places. 

And it is hereby further enacted that no manager of said 
society shall receive compensation for his sei*vice8. 

§ 3. The said executive committee shall have power to estab- 
lish a workhouse in the county of !fTew York, and in their dia- 
cretion, to receive and take into the said workhouse all such 
persons aa shall be taken up and committed as vagrants or dis- 
orderly persons in said city as Ihe Court of General Sessions 
of the Peace, or the Court of Special Sessicsis, or the Court of 
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Oyer and Terminer, in said county, or any police m^strate, 
or the commissioner of the almshouse may deem proper objects; 
and the said executive committee shall hare the same power to 
keep, detain, employ and govern the said persons as are now 
by law conferred on the keepers of the bridewell or paiitentiary, 
in said city. 

§ 4. The said executive committee may, from time to time, 
make by-laws, ordinances and regulations relative to the manage- 
ment and disposition of the estate and concerns of said associa- 
tion, and the management, government, instruction, discipline 
and employment of the persons so as aforesaid committed to the 
said workhouse, not contrary to law, as they may deem proper; 
and may appoint such officers, agents and servants as they may 
deem necessary to transact the business of the said association, 
and may designate their duties. And the said executive com- 
mittee shall make an annual report to the Legislature and to 
the corporation of the city of New York, of the number of persons 
received by them into the said workhouse, the disposition which 
shall he made of tiem by instructing or employing them therein, 
the receipts and expenditures of said executive committee, and 
generally all such facts and particulars as may exhibit the opera- 
tions of the said association. 

§ 5. The said executive committee shall have power, during 
the minority of any of the persons so committed to the said work- 
house, to bind out the said jjersons so being minors, as aforesaid, 
as apprentices or servants, with their consent, during their 
minority, to such persons and at such places, to learn such proper 
trade and employment as, in their ]udgm«it, will be most con- 
ducive to the reformation and amendment and future benefit and 
advantage of such persons. 

§ 6. The said executive committee, by such committees as they 
shall from time to time appoint, shall have power and it shall 
be their duty to visit, inspect and examine all the prisons in 
the State, and annually report to the L^alature their state and 
conditions, and all such other things in regard to them as may 
enable the Legislature to perfect their government and discipline. 
And to enable them to execute Jie powers and perform the duties 
hereby granted and imposed, they shall possess all the powers 
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and authority that, by thfe twenty-fourth section of title first, 
chapter third, part fourth of the Revised Statutes, are invested 
in inspectors of county prisons ;* and the duties of the keepeo-d 
of each prison that they may. examine shall he the same in rela- 
tion to them as in the section aforesaid are imposed on the 
keepers of such prisons in relation to the inspectors thereof. Pro- 
vided, that no such eKaminati<m or inspection of any prison shall 
be made until an order for that purpose to be granted by the 
chancellor of the State, or one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, or by a vice-chancellor or circuit judge, or by the first 
judge of the couaty in which the prison to be examined shall be 
situate, shall first have been had and obtained, which order shall 
specify the name of the prison to be examined, the names of the 
persons, members of the said association, by whom the examina- 
tion is to be made, and the time within which the same must 
be concluded. 

Statk of New York : 

In Senate, May 8, 1846. 
The bill having been read the third time, two-thirds of all the 
members elected to the Senate voting in favor thereof. 
Resolved, That the bill do pass. 
Rv order of the Senate, 

A. GARDINER, 

President. 

• See Section 24. 
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I. There shall be a stated meeting of the executive committee 
on the third Thursday o£ each month, and special meetings shall 
be held on the requisition of the chairman or any three memj^rs 
of the executive committee. The call for a special meeting shall, 
in all cases, state the business to be transacted at said meeting. 

II. At every meeting of the executive committee five members 
shall be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

III. The order of business at the annual meeting shall be as 
follows : 

1. Election of chairman and secretary. 

2. The reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

3. Report of committee on nominations. 

4. Election of officers. 

5. Report of corresponding secretary on the work of the year. 

6. Annual report of the treasurer. 

rV. The order of business at every other stated meeting shall 
be as follows: 

1. The reading and approval of the minutes of the last pre- 
ceding meeting. 

2. Report of treasurer. 

3. Reports from standing committees, 

4. Report from the corresponding secretary. 

5. Reports from special committees. 

6. Report from the general agent. 

7. Miscellaneons business. 

At a special meeting no other business shall be transacted than 
that for which the said meeting was called. , 

V. The chairman shall appoint all standing and special com- 
mittees and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal; 
and the rules of order shall be those embodied in Cushing's 
Manual, so far as they are applicable. 

VI. The recording secretary of the association shall be tho 
secretary of the executive committee; and it shall be hia duty 
to keep the minutes of the proceedings of said committee, to record 
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them in a book provided for Uiat purpose, and to give due notice 
of all meetings of tlie conmiittee. ' 

VII. The corresponding secretary shall eondact the corre- 
epondence of the executive committee and of each of (he standing 
committees; and shall act as' the general financial agent of the 
associaticoi, and shall report at each stated meeting of l^e com- 
mittee. 

Vm. The treasurer shall have chai^ of the funds of the aflso- 
ciation, and shall give such security as the executive committee 
may require. His duties are more fully defined in by-law X 

IX. There shall be six standing ccanmittees^ namdy, on finance, 
detentions, discharged convicts, law, house, and library. 

X. The committee on finance shall be charged with the duty of 
raising and caring for the funds. 

The funds of the association shall be divided into three parta 
to be known as: 

1. The oidowment fund. j 

2. The reserve fund. | 

3. The general fund. ' 
The Endowment Fund. — The endowment fund shall consist of 

such contributions as ^aU be given with the restriction that the 
income only shall be used for the purpose of the association, and 
all l^acies. 

The Reserve Fund. — The reserve fund shall consist of such 
sums as may be set aside from the general fund from time to 
time by the executive committee for investment. Whenever any 
part of the reserve fund shall be appropriated by the executive 
committee, such sum shall be immediately transferred to the gen- 
eral fund. The endowment and reserve funds shall be under the 
immediate direction and control of the committee on finance, 
and all investments of these funds shall be ordered by the com- 
mittee. The treasurer of the association shall be a member and 
act as the treasurer of the committee on finance, and shall be 
responsible for the safe-keeping of the sureties of the endowment 
and reserve funds. 

Any uninvested balance of the endowment and reserve funds 
shall be kept each in separate trust companies in the name of 
the association, subject to cheek of the treasurer, and shall, when- 
ever possible, hear interest. All income from t^e aidowmemt and 
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reserve funds may be tranaferred to the general fund as Boon as 
received. 

No part of the refeerve fund shall be used for any purpose 
except by resolution of the executive committee, and whenever any 
part shall be appropriated by the executive committee it shall 
immediately be transferred t<vthe general fund. 

The General Fund. — The term " general fund " shall cover all 
receipts of the association not constituting a special fund or 
specified for the endowment fund, the intentitm being that all 
the income, except l^acies, including donations for general pur- 
poses, and income from endowment and reserve funds, shall be 
credited to the general fund to which the authorized disburse- 
ments of each activity of the association shall be charged at thu 
close of the fiscal year. 

The treasurer shall notify the corresponding secretary at once 
of all transfers of income from the endowment and reserve fimdg 
to the gene];^! fund. 

The treasurer shall notify the corresponding secretary immedi- 
ately on receipt by him of any sum for the account of the asscf- 
ciation that sudi receipt may he entered at fmce to the credit of 
the proper account on the booh? of the association. 

The corresponding secretary shall be the general disbursing 
agent of the association, the object of the provision being to keep 
in the central ofiices of the association all receipts 'for payments 
by him for the association of any kind, nature or descriptiMi, 
and to haye in the central offices immediate record of all his dia- 
bnrsementa. This provision shall not apply to the endowment 
and reserve funds. 

All donations received by the corresponding secretary shall be 
entered by hira upon the proper books of the association and tEem 
deposited in such bank as directed by the treasurer to the credit 
of the associatitm. Whenever the executive committee shall make 
an appropriation out of either the reserve or g^eral fimd, the 
corresponding secretary shall send to the treasurer a copy of the 
resolution making the appropriation, certified hy the recording 
secretary, which certified copy shall be the treasurer's authority 
for transferring the appropriated amount to the corresponding 
secretary. 
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The treasurer shall ke^ an account covering the general fund 
in the name of the association, subject to hia check as treasurer 
in such bank as may be selected by him and approved by the 
committee on finance. Such account shall he separate and dis- 
tinct from those accounts opened for the uninvested balance of 
the endowment and reserve funde. 

The corresponding secretary shall keep a bank account in the 
name of the association, subject to his check as corresponding 
secretary for current disbursements, and shall deposit to the 
credit of said bank account all moneys he may receive from the 
treasurer drawn from the general fund. 

The committee on finance shall aiidit and report upon accounts 
of the treasurer and of the corresponding secretary. 

At each r^ular meeting of the executive committee the treas- 
urer shall make a detailed statement of the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the preceding calendar month. He shall make ■» 
statement showing investments and the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the endowment and reserve funds ; he shall make, at the 
annual meeting of the association, a detailed statement of receipts 
and disbursements for the fiscal year. 

XI, It shall be the duty of the committee on detention : 

1. To inquire, as far as may be practicable or necessary, into 
the causes of- commitment of persons in the prisons or houses 
of detention in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and to 
adopt proper measures for procuring the diachai^ or providing 
for the defense of such as shall appear to be entitled thereto. 

2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to 
endeavor to improve both the physical and moral condition of 
the prisoners in all suitable and practicable ways. 

XU. It shall be the duty of the committee on dischai^d con- 
victs: 

1. To correspond with prison agents or superintendents relative 
to the character and trades of prisoners, and to ascertain, pre- 
vious to the discharge of each prisoner, his feelings, views and 
capabilities, with a view of making the best arrangements for 
his future employment. 

2. To keep a record of all persons who will employ dischai^d 
prisoners, and of their several occupations ; to procure such 
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employment for prisoners and applying therefor as seems best 
adapted to .the capacity of each; to hold correspondence with 
employers ; to keep a record of the conduct and prospects of those 
for whom places have been obtained, that they may be sustained 
and encouraged with the idea that a continued friendly interest is 
felt for them. 

3. To secure suitable boarding places for discharged prisoners, 
where they will not be exposed to corrupting influences, taking 
care not to have more than one in a place, where it can he 
avoided. 

4. To see that the prisoners are provided with suitable clothing, 
of a kind that will not attract particular attention. 

5. To consider the internal organization of the management of 
prisons, and the physical and moral influences to be exerted on 
the prisoners during their confinement; to report upon their 
health, reformation, upon convict labor, administration and in- 
ternal police, on the comparative merits of different prison 
sy&tems and on the visitation of prisons and houses of reforma- 
tion. 

XIII. It shall be the duty of lie committee on law to examine 
and report from time to time upon the penal legislation of the 
State, with their suggestions for the amendment thereto, to con- 
sider questions relating thereto which are under discussion in 
the press or the Legislature including pending bills and report 
their views and conclusions upon them; also to care for the law 
business of the association. 

XIV. It shall bo the duty of the committee on house to care 
for the maintenance of the real estate of the association. 

XV. It shall be the duty of the committee on library to see 
that it is properly housed and catalogued and to take steps for 
its increase. 

XVI. One or more agents may be appointed by the executive 
committee to assist the standing committees in their duties, 

XVIT. The president, chairman of the executive committee, 
and corresponding secretary shall be members, ex-officio, of all the 
standing committees. 

XVIIT. No alteration shall be made in these by-laws except 
upon notice of the proposed amendment given at a previous meet^ 
ing of the executive committee. 
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